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[Sancho  Panza  in  the  play  with  which  Otis  Skinner  toured  the  country  last  season,  proposed  to 
settle  the  discontents  concerning  the  government  of  Barataria  by  applying  to  the  people  this  formula: 
“treat  ’em  fair  and  make  ’em  work.”  Professor  Parrish  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  presents  here 
in  penetrating  style  a  problem  and  a  prescription  in  a  situation  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Review.] 


A  CHANCE  phrase  heard  under  the 
most  ordinary  circumstances  will 
often  start  a  chain  of  thought  that 
leads  one  far  afield.  It  was  such  a  remark 
from  the  lips  of  a  professor  In  a  neighboring 
university  that  furnished  the  motive  for  this 
dissertation.  We  had  left  the  station  and 
were  seated  in  the  little  teeter-board  trolley 
car  that  would  take  us  up  the  hill  to  the 
campus  when  my  friend  and  host,  in  remark¬ 
ing  upon  some  educational  policy,  referred 
to  American  universities  as  “centers  of 
learning.”  The  reference  was  casual  and  sin¬ 
cere,  and  indeed  the  term  seems  commonplace 
enough,  but  it  struck  me  as  extremely  odd. 
American  colleges  as  centers  of  learning  1 
As  I  reflected  upon  the  idea  (somehow  I 
couldn’t  get  it  out  of  my  mind),  I  became  In¬ 
creasingly  conscious  of  an  absurd  contrast 
between  what  a  center  of  learning  might 
properly  be  and  what  modern  Institutions 
of  learning  too  truly  are.  Of  course  the 
term  does  adequately  describe  some  de¬ 
partmental  meetings  and  graduate  seminars. 
And  it  does  seem  appropriate  when  one 
thinks  of  the  vast  housings  of  scientific 
equipment  on  some  campuses,  and  the 
libraries  of  rare  and  precious  books.  But 
when  one  thinks  of  the  rah-rah  under¬ 
graduates  who  go  blithely  goose-stepping 
through  the  plastic  age,  one  smiles.  For 
them  college  is  a  center  of  things  vastly  more 
important  than  learning. 


Now  doubtless  our  schools  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  have  recently  been  much  maligned. 
For  Instance,  one  can  hear  It  said  that  our 
great  state  universities  are  mere  diploma 
factories  or  academic  department  stores, 
where  mediocre  students  shop  for  credits 
during  the  few  hours  they  can  spare  from 
foot-ball,  jazz,  or  earning  a  livelihood.  Our 
older  liberal  colleges  are  supposed  to  be 
glorified  country  clubs,  where  gilded  youths 
dangle  languid  legs  before  the  dormitory 
fires  and  bet  on  the  gladiators  whom  their 
alumni  hire  to  play  their  games  for  them. 
And  the  newer  and  less  prosperous  colleges 
and  universities  are  said  to  be  centers  of  a 
perpetual  struggle  for  bare  existence,  where 
the  faculties  are  so  over-worked  and  under¬ 
paid,  and  so  busy  with  drives  for  additional 
endowment  and  increased  enrollment  that 
they  have  no  time  to  give  to  teaching. 

This,,  of  course,  is  highly  colored  exag¬ 
geration,  but  at  least  here  are  things  to  think 
on.  What  is  the  real  situation?  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  function  of  higher  education  to  be, 
not  the  establishment  of  a  pleasant  stamping 
ground  for  those  too  young  to  enter  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  schools,  not  the 
furnishing  to  youth  of  country  club  or 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  other  social  privileges,  not  the 
advertising  of  culture-seeking  cities,  not  the 
mere  perpetuation  of  an  existing  institution, 
not  the  f^urnishing  of  monuments  to  absorb 
the  wealth  and  insure  the  fame  of  captains 
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of  industry,  but  solely  and  singly  the  train¬ 
ing  and  informing  of  human  intelligence, 
then  our  “centers  of  learning”  the  country 
over  are,  I  believe,  open  to  two  very  serious 
criticisms.  First,  their  students  as  a  whole 
are  not  eager  to  acquire  learning;  they  are 
eager  only  to  attend  college.  And  even  after 
four  years  of  college  influence  few  indeed 
have  acquired  any  real  appetite  for  study. 
Second,  while  they  must  of  necessity  pick 
up  some  scraps  of  information  they  almost 
never  learn  to  think.  Information  is  valu¬ 
able  but  it  is  not  what  we  want  our  students 
to  get  at  college.  What  we  want  them  to 
learn  is  the  meaning  of  information.  What 
we  want  them  to  have  is  wisdom.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  seizing  upon  the  elements  of  a 
problem,  analyzing  it,  and  then  fighting 
their  way  to  a  conclusion  that  will  not  waver 
in  the  first  whiff  of  contrary  opinion  is  an 
experience  that  most  of  them  have  never 
had  and  probably  never  dreamed  of. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  this  coming 
short  of  our  educational  goal  are  many. 
One  says  we  must  make  the  student  realize 
the  unity  of  human  experience  by  stressing 
those  subjects  which  prepare  him  for  the 
business  of  living,  that  give  him,  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  said,  “valid  naturalization  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of 
educated  men.”  This  would  mean  stressing 
the  social  sciences — philosophy,  history, 
economics,  ethics,  political  economy.  An¬ 
other  says  we  must  give  all  his  education  a 
vocational  bent  by  allowing  him  to  take 
only  subjects  that  will  be  practically  helpful 
in  his  chosen  vocation;  that  is,  economics  for 
the  business  man,  government  for  the  lawyer, 
biology  for  the  doctor.  A  third  would  lead 
the  student  to  the  fountain  and  source  of 
ideas  in  Aristotle  and  Plato,  believing  that 
ideas  are  inherently  interesting  even  to 
American  college  youths.  All  of  these  are 
attempts  to  solve  the  educational  problem 
by  modifying  the  content  of  education.  No 
one  would  add  new  subjects  to  the  already 
over-crowded  curriculum,  but  nearly  every¬ 
one  has  some  plan  for  capturing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  truant  interest  by  offering  him  or 
forcing  upon  him  a  fresh  combination  of  sub¬ 


jects.  Isn’t  it  just  possible  that  what  we 
need  to  change  is  not  the  content  so  much 
as  the  method  of  education.  Perhaps  the 
substance  of  what  we  offer  is  good  but  we 
need  a  better  technique,  a  technique  that 
will  compel  the  student’s  interest  and  com¬ 
pel  him  to  think. 

Of  course,  there  have  always  been  some  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  intelligence.  One 
may  hear  it  said  that  all  intelligent  people 
are  cynics;  and  again,  that  all  intelligent 
people  are  agnostics.  It  was  no  less  a  voice 
than  Keats’s  which  cried  that 

“To  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs.” 

and  one  of  the  finely  chiseled  verses  of  the 
more  modern  Housman  laments  that 

“Men  at  whiles  are  sober 
And  think  by  fits  and  starts. 

And  if  they  think,  they  fasten 
Their  hands  upon  their  hearts.” 

Truly  we  would  not  wish  to  have  our  young 
men  in  large  numbers  going  about  the  cam¬ 
pus  with  gestures  so  eloquent  of  despair.  It 
would  be  better  to  leave  them  at  their 
pleasant  occupation  of  discussing  girls  and 
twanging  mandolins.  Still  less  do  we  wish 
to  bring  on  the  dire  calamity  threatened  by 
Bertrand  Russell  when  he  says  that  both  the 
existing  state  and  the  financial  oligarchy 
would  “quickly  collapse  if  education  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  children  think.”  Those 
of  us  who  must  live  on  the  salaries  paid  to 
college  professors  would  not  much  grieve 
over  the  collapse  of  the  financial  oligarchy, 
but  we  should  feel  a  bit  annoyed  if  the  state 
slipped  away  from  under  us.  However, 
while  we  realize  that  thinking  does  sometimes 
lead  to  sorrow  and  despair  and  revolution, 
we  realize  also  that  these  calamities  are 
more  often  the  result  of  a  lack  of  thinking, 
and  we  believe  that  any  problem  that  life 
presents  for  our  solution  must  be  solved  not 
by  ignorance  but  by  intelligence. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  formulate  a  technique  of  higher  education 
that  will  excel  existing  techniques  in  making 
college  students  intelligent.  The  most  popu- 
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lar  method  of  teaching  in  American  colleges 
is  by  all  odds  the  professorial  lecture.  It 
assumes  that  the  student’s  mind  is  a  cistern 
into  which  periodic  academic  rain  storms 
may  wash  the  accumulated  refuse  of  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  roof-troughs.  At  examination  time 
you  pump  it  dry  of  what  has  not  in  the  mean¬ 
time  evaporated — leaving  behind  the  refuse. 
In  spite  of  frequent  and  vigorous  attack  the 
method  survives  with  undiminished  vigor, 
and  for  obvious  reasons.  Deans  like  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  economical.  Cannot  one  lecture 
to  a  hundred  as  well  as  to  twenty?  Stu¬ 
dents  love  it  because  it  allows  them  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  credits  with  no  effort  except  a  little 
cramming  before  examinations.  It  means 
much  to  the  busy  undergraduate,  harrassed 
by  student  activities,  to  have  many  lecture 
hours  when  he  can  devote  himself  undis¬ 
turbed  to  writing  a  theme,  studying  a  lesson, 
or  catching  up  on  his  sleep.  Notes  on  the 
lecture,  if  not  on  file  in  the  fraternity  house, 
can  be  secured  from  any  obliging  neighbor. 
Professors  like  the  method — well,  we  like  it 
because  it  gives  us  a  certain  unction  of 
academic  dignity,  and  leaves  us  free  to  de¬ 
vote  much  of  our  time  to  scholarship,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  in  most  courses,  (not 
in  all)  it  hasn’t  a  single  pedagogical  leg  to 
stand  on,  so  long  as  our  aim  is  to  make  the 
student  intelligent.  All  worth-while  books 
are  easily  accessible,  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  reason  why  students  should  not  be 
sent  directly  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
professor-draws  his  lecture  materials. 

Second  in  popularity,  probably,  is  the 
recitation  method,  in  which  the  instructor 
assigns  chapters  in  a  text  and  spends  the 
hour  in  question  and  answer  on  their  con¬ 
tent.  This  stand-up-and-recite-and-sit-down 
method,  which  pursues  us  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  graduate  school,  is  open 
to  two  chief  objections:  it  puts  a  premium 
on  bluffing  (how  students  love  the  game  of 
bluff!),  and  it  is  hateful  to  young  men  be¬ 
cause  it  is  childish.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
“kid  days.”  Isn’t  it  a  bit  strange  that  with 
all  the  tons  of  literature  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  method  in  the  grade  school,  so  little 
has  been  written  on  method  in  the  college? 


And  isn’t  it  just  a  bit  odd  to  assume  that  an 
effective  method  of  teaching  mere  children 
will  be  an  equally  effective  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  in  a  university? 

The  practise  of  requiring  a  written  thesis, 
usually  a  term  thesis  and  usually  a  very 
long  one,  is  another  professorial  device  much 
in  vogue.  It  unquestionably  has  merits. 
Its  defects  are  that  the  instructor  may  neg¬ 
lect  to  give  sufficient  help  in  the  discovery 
and  assembling  of  materials,  and  that  the 
student,  with  the  sanguine  optimism  of 
youth,  may  attempt  to  do  in  the  last  week 
of  the  term  work  that  should  be  spread  over 
five  months. 

The  laboratory  method  is,  of  course,  good 
wherever  it  can  be  applied,  but  it  has  limited 
application  outside  the  natural  sciences. 

The  ideal  technique  of  higher  education 
will  retain  the  best  features  of  these  methods 
and  attempt  something  more.  First,  it  will 
attempt  to  catch  and  hold  the  student’s 
attention;  that  is,  it  will  be  based  upon  an 
understanding  of  what  modern  students  are 
really  like.  And  what  are  modern  students 
really  like?  Generalization  about  so  large  a 
group  is  dangerous.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
break  up  the  group  into  several  more  or  less 
distinct  types.  Our  students  may,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  divided  roughly  into  three  general 
classes.  First,  there  are  the  gentlemen 
danglers,  of  good  mind  and  good  background, 
who  regard  all  life  and  education  with  a 
superior  and  slightly  contemptuous  aloof¬ 
ness,  and  taste  more  or  less  avidly  what 
seems  tempting.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
our  wealthier  and  more  famous  colleges  and 
universities.  They  can  study  but  they 
won’t.  Frankly,  they  don’t  believe  serious 
study  worth  while,  and  they  are  in  a  mild  but 
constant  state  of  irritation  at  the  faculty 
which  insists  upon  their  doing  some  work  in 
order  to  avoid  being  separated  from  college. 
Life  will  be  dull  enough  after  they  graduate 
and  settle  down  to  monotonous  routine  in 
an  office.  From  all  reports  dad  had  a  good 
time  when  he  was  in  college,  and  dad  is 
paying  the  bills  now.  They  will  gather 
rose-buds  while  they  may.  Second,  there 
is  a  vast  army  of  happy-go-lucky  infants  who 
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haven’t  the  least  notion  in  the  world  where 
they  are  going  or  why,  or  what  the  big  show 
of  life  is  all  about.  They  swarm  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  upon  all  our  campuses. 
They  are  pathetically  ciowd-minded,  and 
will  follow  solidly  after  any  wether  who  can 
make  a  tinkle  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  street.  They  run  blithely  to  and  fro 
gathering  their  quota  of  credits,  but  learning 
is  not  increased  in  them  or  by  them.  Third, 
there  are  those  “  from  whom  God  barred  the 
gifts  that  were  good  to  hold,”  the  mediocre 
minds,  deficient  in  cultural  background, 
many  of  whom  should  never  have  gone  to 
college.  They  are  often  faithful  and  earnest 
but  “their  failures  are  manifold.”  These 
three  types  do  not,  of  course,  include  all  our 
students.  There  are  some  with  a  real 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  capacity  for 
assimilating  it,  but  they  cause  us  little 
worry.  The  great  problem  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  how  to  deal  with  the  three  types 
here  defined,  how  to  awaken  their  minds  to 
a  curiosity  about  ideas,  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning. 

Second,  the  ideal  method  will  be  based  up¬ 
on  the  presumption  that  the  student’s  mind 
is  a  well  rather  than  a  cistern,  and  that 
education  is,  as  its  etymology  would  indicate, 
a  process  of  “drawing  out”  streams  of  mental 
power.  For  this  drawing  out  process  no 
better  method  has  yet  been  invented  than 
the  Socratic  dialectic.  Its  merits  need  not 
be  reviewed  here,  but  one  of  them  that 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  age  of  ma¬ 
chine  education  is  intimate  contact  between 
student  and  teacher.  Third,  our  ideal 
method  will  recognize  that  if  one  is  to  think 
he  must  be  furnished  materials  with  which  to 
build  thoughts.  His  mental  machinery 
must  be  supplied  with  raw  material.  Fourth, 
his  thinking  must  be  orderly  and  logical. 
Originality  in  substance  and  in  plan  should 
be  by  all  means  encouraged,  but  the  struc¬ 
tural  materials  must  cohere  and  they  must 
support  each  other.  The  strength  and  worth 
of  his  mental  architecture  is  perhaps  best 
tested  by  forcing  it  into  conformity  with 
that  inexorable  frame  of  inverted  syllogisms 
known  as  a  logical  brief.  How  the  loose- 


minded  student  dreads  it!  Fifth,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  reactions  to  what  he  reads  must  be 
definite,  and  they  must  be  given  definite 
expression.  His  watery  thoughts  must  be 
frozen  into  a  rigid  form.  Not  stopping 
with  rendering  bluffing  and  mental  looseness 
difficult,  an  ideal  method  will  make  them  im¬ 
possible.  Sixth,  it  will  allow  as  much  free¬ 
dom  as  possible  from  the  class  routine 
which  students  stigmatize  as  childish,  and 
yet  require  enough  constant  pressure  of  work 
to  form  the  habit  of  application. 

Besides  all  this,  the  ideal  technique  might 
do  something  more.  It  might  provide  a 
way  for  a  testing  of  the  student’s  mental 
effort  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  it  might  give 
him  opportunity  to  measure  his  own  mind 
against  the  minds  of  his  fellow  students,  it 
might  require  him  to  mould  what  he  has 
thought  into  the  form  of  persuasion.  His 
thinking  should  be  socialized.  It  is  one 
thing  to  spin  out  the  figments  of  your  brain 
in  the  privacy  of  your  study  and  call  them 
good;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  test  their  clarity,  their  logic,  and 
their  persuasion  before  a  critical  jury  of  your 
classmates. 

Practically,  can  such  an  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  technique  be  applied  in  any 
single  course  of  study,  and  if  so,  how?  Can 
it  be  applied  without  breaking  up  our  all  but 
universal  scheme  of  classes,  hours,  and  cred¬ 
its?  The  fact  is  that  such  a  technique  is 
already  being  used  in  its  essentials  in  several 
different  schools.  The  courses  in  which  it 
is  used  are  listed  as  courses  in  Public  Speak¬ 
ing.  They  offer  Indeed  a  departure  from 
traditional  American  practice  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  but  it  is  a  departure  that  leads 
back  to  the  fundamentals  of  public  speaking 
as  taught  by  Quintilian  and  Aristotle. 

Let  us  see  in  detail  how  the  method  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  student  finds  himself  one  of  a 
class  of  not  more  than  twenty.  Some  time 
will,  of  course,  be  spent  in  preliminaries 
peculiar  to  courses  in  Public  Speaking  which 
need  not  be  here  set  dowm.  Then  he  is 
asked  to  read  two  or  more  essays  or  dis¬ 
courses  expressing  two  or  more  different  or 
conflicting  points  of  view  on  some  question 
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of  public  discussion,  and  make  them  the 
point  of  departure  for  an  original  piece  of 
thinking.  Suppose  the  subject  chosen  is 
War;  its  necessity,  its  prevention,  its  value, 
its  ethics,  etc.  He  has  already  thought  and 
talked  about  various  phases  of  it  (if  he  has 
ever  done  any  thinking  at  all)  for  the  topic 
has  received  some  attention  in  history  classes 
or  in  student  “bull  sessions”  at  the  fra¬ 
ternity  or  boarding  club.  It  is  one  of  the 
general  problems  which  provoked  heated 
discussion  at  the  recent  inter-collegiate  stu¬ 
dent  conferences  on  religious  problems.  It 
is  included  by  Aristotle  in  his  list  of  subjects 
“about  which  all  men  debate.”  He  believes 
he  already  has  clear  convictions  on  several 
phases  of  it,  but  after  reading  a  ringing  de¬ 
fense  of  war  as  an  institution  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  militarist  and,  possibly,  William  James’s 
classic  “The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War”  to 
counteract  it,  he  is  a  bit  doubtful.  But  he 
thinks  he  can  “shoot  a  line”  on  the  value 
of  military  training;  any  sophomore  can  do 
that;  so  he  whips  something  into  an  outline 
which  he  takes,  as  instructed,  to  a  scheduled 
conference  with  his  instructor.  Here  he 
learns,  to  his  humiliation  let  us  hope,  that 
what  he  has  planned  to  say  is  most  dread¬ 
fully  obvious,  mere  “high  school  stuff,”  and 
shows  no  real  conviction  on  any  vital  phase 
of  the  subject.  In  defending  his  material  he 
discovers  to  his  surprise  that  he  really  doesn’t 
know  what  he  believes  about  war,  and  in  de¬ 
fending  his  outline  he  discovers  that  it  isn’t 
logical.  After  a  protracted  dialectic  with  his 
instructor  he  arrives  at  a  conviction  which 
he  is  sure  can  be  stated  simply  and  definitely 
enough  to  stand  as  the  main  proposition  in  a 
brief.  He  is  Instructed  to  complete  the  brief 
and  then  prepare  to  defend  his  position  in  a 
five  to  ten  minute  discourse  before  the  class. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  making 
the  brief,  not  that  he  lacks  ideas,  but  that 
somehow  he  cannot  torture  them  into  con¬ 
formity  to  this  Procrustean  bed  of  logic. 
At  his  next  conference,  a  day  or  two  later,  he 
probably  finds  that  it  is  still  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  reason  is  that  his  thoughts 
are  still  muddy.  He  must  still  rid  himself 
of  many  half-thoughts,  many  mere  impres¬ 


sions,  vague  prejudices,  and  conventional 
stereotypes. 

When  at  last  his  brief  is  perfected  he  is 
asked  to  tell  by  what  means  he  expects  to 
hold  the  attention  of  his  fellow  students  and 
win  their  good  will  and  support.  This  is  a 
poser.  He  hadn’t  thought  of  any  such 
problem.  He  supposed  that  if  he  thought  a 
matter  out  in  his  own  mind  and  it  was  clear 
and  good,  that  was  enough;  there  was  no 
need  to  worry  about  its  effect  on  other  minds. 
A  little  coaching  from  his  instructor  sets 
him  to  guessing  how  the  class  will  respond 
to  this  point  and  why  they  will  go  to  sleep 
over  that  one  if  it  isn’t  spiced  up  a  bit,  and 
in  general  gets  his  mind  off  of  himself  (he 
has  been  dreadfully  afraid  he  was  going  to 
make  a  speech)  and  onto  the  problem  of 
persuasion.  Before  the  term  is  over  he  will 
welcome  some  reading  and  class  discussion 
on  the  psychology  of  persuasion,  and  will 
learn  to  watch  keenly  the  effect  of  what  he 
says  on  his  hearers  and  delight  in  scoring  a 
hit.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  in  class 
he  finds  that  he  must  defend  what  he  has 
said  against  the  criticism  of  his  classmates, 
he  must  hold  his  own  in  rough-and-tumble 
discussion.  Here  the  unpopular  grind  dis¬ 
covers  that  something  is  important  besides 
fact  knowledge,  and  that  if  he  will  win  in  this 
competition  he  must  know  his  fellow  students 
as  well  as  his  books  and  study  to  make  him¬ 
self  approved  of  them.  Here  the  easy-going, 
affable  good  fellow  who  is  just  naturally  a 
clever  talker,  learns  that  his  cleverness  is 
known  for  its  superficiality,  and  that  if  he 
would  hold  the  respect  of  this  group  he  must 
become  as  well  acquainted  with  books  as  he 
is  with  his  fellow  students.  Here  ability  and 
the  lack  of  it  are  quickly  detected,  the  idlers 
and  the  dullards,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  soon 
eliminating  themselves.  All  have  read  the 
same  assignments,  are  speaking  on  various 
phases  of  the  same  general  subject,  and  are 
prepared  to  make  intelligent  comment  on 
whatever  any  member  of  the  group  may  say. 
And  if  criticism  becomes  a  bit  harsh  they  are 
all  the  more  ready  to  meet  the  instructor  in 
a  later  conference  for  a  constructive  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  analysis  of  the  whole  performance. 
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This  technique,  repeated  again  and  again, 
each  time  generally  with  a  new  subject,  is, 
as  I  have  said,  now  being  used  in  several 
schools,  pretty  much  as  here  described. 
It  enables  courses  in  Public  Speaking  to 
cover  that  somewhat  neglected  corner  of 
educational  territory  known  as  the  field  of 
opinion.  We  have  of  late  been  so  occupied 
with  teaching  scientific  fact  that  we  have 
forgotten  that  many  of  the  matters  that  con¬ 
cern  us  most  nearly  are  not  susceptible  of 
scientific  proof.  I  mean  such  matters  as  the 
progress  of  human  society,  the  nature  of 
religion,  the  best  form  of  government, 
national  character  and  ideals,  race  toleration, 
liberty  of  discussion.  These  are  indeed 
matters  “about  which  all  men  debate.” 
And  the  pity  is  that  their  debating  is  so 
blind,  so  prejudiced,  so  wide  of  the  mark. 
If  we  can  give  students  contact  with  an 
adequate  and  authoritative  statement  of  the 
philosophical  foundation  which  underlies 
several  of  the  conflicting  views  of  these 
disputed  questions,  we  can  help  them  to 
find  their  own  minds  and  reach  a  position 
of  mental  maturity  far  above  the  child¬ 
ish  ’tis  and  ’taint  of  current  street  wrangles, 
and  we  shall  equip  them  for  leadership 
in  the  moulding  of  the  public  opinion  that 
rules  or  should  rule  a  democracy. 

The  application  of  this  technique  to  other 
courses  in  the  curriculum  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  nature  of  those  courses.  It  could 
not  be  adapted  very  successfully  to  technical 
courses  nor  to  the  natural  sciences  nor  to 
language  study.  But  it  should  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  in  any  of  the  social  sciences  and  in 
the  study  of  literature.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  way  to  appreciate  Hamlet  is  to 
make  a  speech  about  Hamlet;  but  I  do  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  student  should  express  his  re¬ 
actions  to  Hamlet,  and  express  them  in  terms 
that  his  fellow  students  can  understand  and 
appreciate. 

Another  application  of  this  method  would 
be  in  those  lecture  courses  variously  called 
History  of  Ideas,  World  Problems,  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  like,  which  are  now  being  forced 


upon  either  freshmen  or  seniors  to  persuade 
them  that  there  is  a  unity  in  education,  and 
that  the  isolated  bits  of  the  curriculum  in 
which  they  gather  credits  can  be  stuck  to¬ 
gether  into  a  solid  and  meaningful  whole. 
At  present  most  students  in  such  a  course 
will  vote  it  a  “flat  tire.”  Faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  agree  that  such  courses  are 
needed.  Perhaps  we  should  try  a  different 
method  of  teaching  them. 

A  further  opportunity  might  be  found  in 
those  technical  and  professional  schools 
which  feel  that  their  students  can  spare  a 
little  time  from  the  business  of  learning  how 
to  make  a  living  for  the  more  important 
but  less  importunate  business  of  learning 
how  to  live.  Just  as  the  liberal  colleges  have 
tended  lately  tow^ard  vocatlonallzlng  their 
currlculums,  so  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
in  the  vocational  schools  to  liberalize  theirs. 
And  where  only  one  course  can  be  devoted 
to  liberal  studies  that  course  would  yield 
the  maximum  of  profit  if  its  method  and 
content  were  as  suggested  above.  Even  farm 
boys  who  aspire  to  be  ranch  managers  or 
dairy  experts  realize  that  though  they  are  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  bovine  society  they 
need  to  understand  also  human  society,  and 
be  ready  if  need  be  to  speak  their  minds  in  it. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that 
these  suggestions  will  work  any  noticeable 
change  in  college  class-room  procedure.  One 
remembers  too  well  the  sermon  of  which 
Lewis  Carroll  tells,  from  which 

Each  turned  and  descended. 

The  eels  went  on  eellng 
The  pike  went  on  stealing; 

Much  delighted  were  they 
But — preferred  the  old  way. 

Administrative  officers  will  prefer  the  old 
way;  it  is  cheaper.  And  as  the  deans  go  on 
deaning,  doubtless  the  professors  will  go  on 
professing — from  the  lecture  rostrum;  be¬ 
cause  academic  dignity  is  precious.  But  if 
they  do,  mark  this  dire  prophecy:  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  go  on  sleeping.  And  he  who  is  not 
awakened  in  his  youth  sleeps  on  forever. 
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Method  of  Teaching  History  and  Literature 

T^HERE  remain  the  familiar  subjects, 
history  and  literature,  which  are  the 
—  main  subjects  for  the  national  high 
school,  and  which  are  therefore  the  more  fully 
developed.  These  govern  the  entire  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  teaching  of  history,  in  the  broader 
sense,  as  the  history  of  politics,  culture,  and 
literature,  and  finally  the  history  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,  comprises  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  total  school  hours.  The  na¬ 
tional  high  school,  therefore,  rightly  bears 
the  name  of  an  “historical  school.” 

With  these  subjects  the  national  high 
school  desires  to  achieve  the  same,  or  a  still 
more  significant  part  of  the  results,  namely, 
the  general  education  which  the  academic 
educational  course  achieves  with  a  host  of 
subjects  in  a  very  much  longer  time.  The 
national  high  school  cannot  proceed,  as  does 
the  latter,  since  it  is  prohibited  by  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  time  and  the  age  of  its  pupils;  it 
must  rather  treat  the  historical  material  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  pupils  to  compre¬ 
hend  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  grown-up 
person,  who  by  virtue  of  his  experience  in 
life,  has  sufficient  background  with  which 
to  separate  the  important  from  the  unim¬ 
portant;  who  recognizes  no  other  classifica¬ 
tion  of  historical  material  than  that  of 
spiritual  connection,  and  no  other  motive 
to  remember  it  than  the  general  human 
interest  which  is  inherent  in  the  material 
itself  and  with  which  it  is  revealed  by  the 
teacher.  In  other  words,  the  national  high 
school  must  introduce  its  pupils  to  the  ele- 

‘Translated  through  arrangement  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  by 
Mist  Sadie  Engel  who  is  now  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


ments  of  a  conception  of  the  world  in  their 
organic  relationship,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  course  they  will  not  only  have  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  but  at  the  same  time 
will  understand  the  organic  relationship  of 
this  varied  information,  in  other  words  a 
philosophy  of  the  universe. 

That  is  also  the  reason  why  text  books 
cannot  be  used  in  the  national  high  school, 
but  rather  the  lecture  method,  behind  which 
stands  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This 
becomes  clear  as  soon  as  one  sees  how  the 
national  high  schools  handle  any  chosen 
historical  material.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  attempts  at  instruction  through 
books  and  text  have  no  effect  upon  the  pea¬ 
sant  population,  and  this  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  to  those  who  know  the  spirit  of  the 
peasant.  In  the  primitive  stage  of  educa¬ 
tional  development,  the  written  word  has 
practically  no  meaning,  because  it  relies 
only  upon  the  reason,  which  in  this  case  is 
the  least  developed  attribute,  and  has  no 
influence  upon  the  emotions  and  the  spirit. 
The  national  high  school  has  to  deal  with 
people  whose  intellectual  development  in 
relation  to  the  intellectual  content  of  the 
material  to  be  imparted,  must  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  primitive,  and  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  must,  therefore,  appeal  first  of 
all  to  the  emotions,  for  which  purpose  only 
the  spoken  word  is  adequate.  That  is  the 
nationalistic  method  of  teaching,  the  nation¬ 
alistic  style. 

But  the  nationalistic  method  of  presenting 
history  is  not  an  abbreviated,  compressed 
summary  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  world,  but  rather  a  broader  generaliza¬ 
tion.  The  lecturer  in  a  national  high  school 
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deals  with  historical  material  available  in  the 
general  scientific  presentation  of  world 
history,  but  in  view  of  his  less  completely 
educated  pupils  and  the  shorter  time  at  his 
disposal,  he  must  select  only  the  main  lines 
of  development,  and  the  most  important 
historical  events  and  must  present  them  on 
a  broader  basis,  leaving  out  the  details. 
The  nationalistic  presentation  is,  therefore, 
not  a  mechanical  compilation  of  excerpts, 
but  the  result  of  an  intellectual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  historical  material. 

As  necessary  a  requisite  for  this  method  of 
teaching  history  as  is  the  lecture,  equally 
necessary  is  the  spiritual  penetration  of  the 
historical  material,  the  deeper  understanding 
of  historical  relationships,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  personal  sympathy.  It  is  this  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy  from  which  the  influence 
of  the  lecture  springs. 

According  to  this  method,  a  great  part 
of  that  which  is  contained  in  a  text  book 
of  world  history  must  fall  away.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  events  which  are  presented  are 
treated  the  more  completely,  more  inten¬ 
sively  than  any  text  book  can  deal  with 
them.  The  important,  the  decisive,  the 
penetrating  events  are  always  selected,  but 
the  lecturer  is  never  satisfied  with  giving 
only  the  biography  of  great  men,  but  he 
tries  to  make  clear  the  universal  historical 
relationships  and  tries  to  saturate  his  lecture 
with  an  intelligible  “philosophy  of  history.’* 

The  nationalistic  method  of  teaching 
history  makes  exceptionally  great  demands 
upon  the  teacher.  It  requires  not  only  an 
exceptionally  fine  education  but  a  person¬ 
ality.  Otherwise  the  treatment  of  the  his¬ 
torical  material  can  very  easily  become 
“schoolmaster-like”  without  having  the 
completeness  and  exactness  of  systematic 
school  instruction,  or  it  becomes  a  “ser¬ 
mon  irrelevant  to  the  situation.” 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  become  familiar 
with  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  are  re¬ 
vealed  through  great  personalities  and  his¬ 
torical  events,  and  their  point  of  view  has 
thereby  become  broader  and  more  idealistic, 
they  can  be  led  further  into  new  realms  of 
thought  and  ideas.  The  teacher  speaks  to 


them  in  a  nationalistic-philosophical  way 
about  living  conditions  in  general  and 
questions  of  moment  in  the  present;  about 
fundamental  national  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  society;  about  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  problems  of  the  individual;  about  the 
different  conceptions  of  life,  or  spiritual  ideas 
prevailing  at  present;  about  the  different 
institutions  in  society,  the  state,  church, 
school,  and  their  governing  principles;  in 
short  about  everything  that  surrounds  the 
pupils  in  life,  which  at  bottom  is  really  their 
life;  whether  it  be  something  they  have  al¬ 
ready  become  familiar  with,  or  whether  it 
be  something  they  will  learn  of  only  later 
on,  after  they  have  begun  to  live  their  own 
lives,  and  will  have  made  themselves  felt  as 
conscious  members  of  society,  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  nation. 

The  teacher  speaks  of  these  things,  not  as 
a  scholar  who  has  studied  them,  and  arrived 
at  scientific  conclusions,  but  as  an  educated 
citizen  of  the  nation,  as  a  free  articulate 
member  of  the  state,  the  church,  the  school, 
and  he  speaks  to  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  themselves,  form  independent 
opinions  in  regard  to  these  matters  so  that 
they  may  later  on  be  able  to  feel  themselves 
just  such  free  and  articulate  citizens. 

Function  of  Poetry  and  Mythology  in  the 
National  High  School 

The  foundation  of  the  nationalistic- 
philosophic  development  of  the  intellect  is 
poetry.  In  reality  the  language  of  genuine 
primitive  poetry  is  the  language  of  a  nation¬ 
alistic  philosophy.  It  portrays  the  great 
truths  of  life,  not  in  the  form  of  abstract 
ideas,  nor  with  the  presumptions  of  dry 
doctrines,  but  through  direct  observation, 
through  living  images  and  richly  inspired 
expressions  of  emotion.  With  the  help  of 
poetry,  the  national  high  school  fascinates 
its  listeners  and  fills  them  with  emotion. 
Since  the  national  high  school  makes  use  of 
emotion,  singing  also  plays  a  great  role. 
Not  only  are  there  special  singing  periods, 
but  all  lectures  in  history  and  of  general 
scientific  content  are  introduced  with  sing¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  produce  a  warm  group  spirit 
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as  a  preparation  for  the  lecture.  Any  one 
of  the  folk  songs  are  sung  by  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  and,  purposely,  without 
musical  accompaniment. 

There  is  not  so  much  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  musical  performance,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  words  and  the  ideas  of  the  song 
fall  all  too  much  into  the  background;  but 
the  aim  is  to  have  the  singers  absorb  the 
ideas  and  the  spirit  of  the  poem  with  the 
melody.  As  a  result  folk  singing  in  Den¬ 
mark  has  developed  along  these  lines. 
The  folk  song  with  its  simple  melodies 
prevails,  in  which  the  melody  is  the  means 
to  the  end,  not  the  end  in  itself.  The  folk 
songs  in  the  rural  parts  of  Denmark  more 
than  anywhere  else  appear  as  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  work.  They  resound  in  the 
farm  houses,  at  athletic  practice  and  con¬ 
tests,  in  the  assembly  halls  and  appear  as 
a  real  property  of  the  people. 

One  form  of  poetry  which  deserves  special 
mention  as  the  educational  material  of  the 
national  high  school  is  the  Nordic  mythology 
the  sagas  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  through 
Grundtvig  found  their  way  back  into  the 
life  of  the  Danish  people.  The  task  of  the 
nationalistic  presentation  of  mythology  is  to 
explain  in  the  symbolic  language  of  the 
myths,  the  fundamental  powers  and  laws 
of  the  human  spirit  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
views  of  the  present.  Since  the  nationalistic 
lecturer  does  not  pursue  a  philological,  but 
rather  a  purely  poetic  interest,  he  need  not 
concern  himself  very  much  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  origin  of  the  various  myths  and  sagas, 
but  he  can  take  them  as  they  have  developed 
in  the  course  of  time,  as  sagas  which  may 
have  originated  from  the  over-flowing  of 
various  cultures,  but  whose  spiritual  poetic 
truths  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time. 
In  the  old  Nordic  sagas  the  national  high 
school  has,  besides  the  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  native  history,  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  basis  for  awakening  the  national 
consciousness,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  world  of  heroic  proportions  is  revealed 
in  this  rich  literature,  which  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  as  having  an  effect  upon  young 
men. 


Method  of  Teaching  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics 

At  the  end  of  the  century  the  national 
high  school  had  the  task  of  introducing  the 
natural  sciences  into  the  nationalistic  curri¬ 
culum.  From  the  very  beginning  there  was 
instruction  given  in  physics  and  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  but  its 
extent  and  method  was  limited  to  the  regular 
school  technique,  that  is,  without  organic 
relation  to  the  main  subject  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  teaching  in  the  national  high 
school.  That  is  still  the  case  in  many 
schools  even  to-day,  but  a  reorganization  is 
going  on  in  this  field  in  the  meantime,  which 
received  its  impulse  from  the  school  at 
Askov.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
introducing  the  natural  sciences  into  the 
curriculum  on  the  basis  of  the  nationalistic 
method  of  teaching  and  of  treatment  similar 
to  that  of  history,  of  the  application  of  the 
historical  method  to  the  instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  which 
was  developed  by  Professor  La  Cour  at 
Askov.  The  historical  method  of  teaching 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  con¬ 
sists  briefly  in  that  the  pupils  are  made  to 
understand  the  development  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  ideas  so  that  they  again  experience 
the  origin  of  the  fundamental  discoveries. 
It  is  a  matter  of  bringing  the  pupils  in 
contact  with  the  historical  development, 
teaching  them  the  fundamental  laws  in 
science  and  mathematics,  as  and  when  they 
were  discovered  and  in  relation  to  the 
time  and  culture  in  which  they  were  dis¬ 
covered.  Only  thus  can  a  personal  en¬ 
richment  be  expected.  As  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  so  also  here  it  is  a  question,  not 
of  drowning  in  details,  but  arriving  rather 
at  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  of  building  a 
real  structure,  and  not  just  piling  up  building 
material  in  abundance. 

Geography  also  is  dealt  with  in  the  same 
historical  method.  It  should  not  be  limited 
to  a  systematic  summary  of  geographical 
conditions,  but  should  rather  in  the  meaning 
of  Humbolt,  penetrate  these  conditions. 

As  is  evident,  the  instruction  in  a  national 
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high  school  deals  neither  with  secret  methods 
nor  with  unfamiliar  ideas.  But  it  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  this 
method  its  program.  The  nationalistic 
method  finds  its  antithesis  where  institu¬ 
tions  are  put  in  place  of  personality;  the 
one  aims  at  making  the  intellectual  training 
uniform  and  attempts  to  file  human  beings 
and  bend  them  until  they  fit  into  the  bed  of 
Procrustes;  whereas  the  other  sees  its  highest 
achievement  in  the  development  of  indivi¬ 
duality;  the  one  allows  the  proof  for  the 
statement,  as  a+b— b+a,  to  lead  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  while  for  the  other  it  is  most  important 
to  show  that  there  are  indeed  various  ways 
of  thinking,  and  that  it  is  well  to  recognize 
and  understand  this  truth. 

The  Fundamental  Ideas  on  National  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Development  of  the 
Democratic  Spirit  in  Denmark 

The  fundamental  elements  in  the  national 
high  school  idea  which  have  emanated  from 
Grundtvig’s  personality  and  his  entire  career 
lie  partly  in  the  field  of  pedagogy  and  partly 
in  the  field  of  purely  human,  religious  and 
national  relationships. 

In  the  pedagogical  field,  Grundtvig’s  ideas 
on  spiritual  training  form  the  basis  of  the 
educational  teaching  in  the  national  high 
school.  This  is  built  up  on  the  natural 
differences  between  childhood,  adolescence, 
and  manhood,  and  recognizes  in  the  proper 
utilization  and  development  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  age  gradations,  the  fundamental  law  of 
life,  necessary  for  its  development  during 
these  periods.  After  childhood,  which  has 
claims  of  its  own,  is  over,  a  transition  period 
sets  in,  which  is  aptly  called  “the  years  of 
indiscretion.”  This  period  belongs  entirely 
to  physical  development,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  every  young  man  could 
go  to  a  regular  manual  training  school, 
where  his  body  and  his  wilful  ideas  could  be 
properly  exhausted  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow;  and  just  as  healthy  and  wholesomely 
educative  would  it  be  for  every  youth  to 
enter  in  his  leisure  time  into  all  sorts  of  play 
and  sport  with  those  of  his  own  age. 


At  about  eighteen  years  of  age  another 
change  sets  in.  At  this  time  the  individual 
attains  his  flowering  youth,  as  a  rule  the 
highest  beauty  which  he  can  reach.  The 
beauty  which  characterizes  youth  externally 
is  perhaps  a  radiation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
spiritual  world  within,  which  arises  in  every 
human  being  during  these  years,  who  has  a 
real  promise  for  the  future.  Youth  is  the 
time  of  poetry,  of  ideals,  of  longing,  but  the 
most  important  moments  in  the  period  of 
youth  are  the  great  hours  of  inspiration. 

For  this  period  of  development,  according 
to  Grundtvig,  there  must  be  a  special  kind 
of  education,  a  school  especially  adapted 
to  it.  It  must  make  profitable  use  of  this 
period,  must  fill  the  life  of  the  young  person 
with  real  poetry,  must,  with  a  firm  hand, 
guide  this  idealism  which  otherwise  goes 
easily  astray,  and  this  longing,  which  so 
readily  wanders  into  the  boundless,  along 
the  paths  where  they  will  find  the  real 
elements  and  positive  values  of  life,  in  the 
direction  of  the  humanly  good  and  the 
beautiful,  of  the  Christian  and  the  national. 
The  national  high  school  should  really  be 
the  school  for  youth;  that  is  its  pedagogical 
principle.  It  should  force  the  youth  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  large  working  classes  of  the  nation, 
whose  occupational  activity  does  not  give 
them  much  free  time  for  leisure,  for  a  short 
time  at  least  out  of  all  occupational  activity, 
and  the  immediate  materialistic  struggle  for 
existence,  and  lead  them  into  the  realm  of 
idealism. 

Since  the  task  of  the  national  high  school 
is  formulated  in  this  way,  the  second  peda¬ 
gogical  requirement  laid  down  by  Grundtvig 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  school 
cannot  be  managed  by  means  of  a  systematic 
academic  curriculum,  aided  by  the  memoriz¬ 
ing  and  careful  examining  of  a  mass  of  book 
knowledge;  but  the  entire  character  of  this 
education  of  grown  up  young  men  and 
women,  which  represents  rather  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  idealistic  powers,  a  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  than 
an  assembling  of  special  information,  ele¬ 
vates  the  spoken  word  to  the  position  of 
supreme  ruler.  Thelecture  alone  iscapableof 
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mastering  the  liquid  content  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion  and  in  it  alone  the  effect  of  personality 
comes  into  its  own. 

The  language  of  the  national  high  school 
teacher  must  possess  intellectual  power  as  well  as 
poetic  beauty,  and  whoever  does  not  possess  this 
talent  is  of  no  use  as  a  leader  in  a  national  high 
school.  But  whoever  wants  to  talk  to  peasants 
must  know  that  he  must  remain  on  the  ground. 
To  speak  plainly  and  intelligibly  about  great 
things,  is  the  art,  the  pedogogical  art  of  the 
national  high  school  teacher. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  this  type  of 
education  must  be  the  popular  and  the 
nationalistic.  Its  fundamental  principle  lies 
in  the  fact  that  such  a  general  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  all  professions;  entirely 
immaterial  is  it  whether  the  individual 
works  with  paper  and  ink,  or  with  the  plow, 
or  with  hammer  and  tongs.  The  spirit  of 
the  national  high  school  knows  only  of  a 
creative  people  in  which  every  member  has 
his  particular  function,  even  if  the  function 
of  the  individual  members  may  be  different; 
above  all  does  it  recognize  in  every  human 
being  the  value  of  the  personality  which  is 
capable  of  being  developed,  if  the  individual 
is  to  be  made  into  a  useful  member  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  if  he  is  to  be  contented  with  his 
lot.  A  human  being  who  is  educated  in  this 
spirit  cannot  understand  that  the  difference 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  brings  about  a 
difference  in  social  status,  and  even  if  the 
national  high  school  fails  to  assail  the  natural 
world  order  and  cannot  with  a  turn  of  the 
hand  wipe  out  the  traditional  social  distinc¬ 
tions  between  classes  it  has  been  successful, 
nevertheless,  to  a  high  degree  in  bridging 
the  gap  by  means  of  the  purely  human, 
Christian  and  national  bonds. 

The  national  high  school  idea  had  its 
origin  in  the  democratic  cultural  ideal  of  a 
great  nationalistic  personality,  which  en¬ 
compassed  the  people  as  a  whole;  but  the 
national  high  school  movement  in  Denmark 
was  carried  along  by  a  general  democratic 
tendency  which  had  its  origin  simultaneously 
in  other  sources.  The  national  high  school, 
to  be  sure,  had  itself  created  to  a  certain 
extent  the  spiritual  foundation  of  the  de¬ 


mocracy,  at  least  among  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion;  but  the  general  political  and  cultural 
development  had  first  made  the  national 
high  school  movement  into  what  it  is.  It 
had  taken  this  movement  out  of  the  narrow 
course  of  national  education  and  raised  it 
into  the  broader  path  of  a  general  cultural 
movement.  Therefore,  the  development  of 
the  national  high  school  in  Denmark  can 
be  understood  only  in  relation  to  the  general 
political  and  cultural  development,  as  the 
companion  stream  of  a  great  democratic 
movement,  through  which  not  only  the 
political  power  but  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  cultural  life  of  the  upper  classes 
was  transferred  to  the  people. 

The  year  1864  was  the  beginning  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Denmark.  The  ruling  class  in 
the  government  and  among  the  people’s 
representatives  had  by  means  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  nationalistic  policy  led  the  people 
through  a  hopeless  war  which  ended  with  a 
complete  national  collapse  and  a  loss  of  two 
fifths  of  the  territory  of  the  realm.  But 
the  result  of  the  national  annihilation  was 
the  birth  of  a  new  era,  with  new  individuals 
and  new  possibilities.  The  upper  classes, 
defeated  and  spiritually  undermined,  were 
slowly  disappearing  as  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  people  themselves  took  up 
the  leadership  in  the  political  as  well  as  in 
the  economic  and  cultural  fields. 

The  bourgeois  liberalism  of  the  40’s  had 
resulted  in  the  ratification  of  a  very  democra¬ 
tic  constitution.  Through  the  law  of  June  5, 
1849,  Denmark  became  a  constitutional 
monarchy  organized  on  the  basis  of  two 
legislative  chambers  elected  by  general 
popular  vote,  alike  for  both  houses.  But 
this  democratic  constitution  was  not  the 
result  of  a  democratic  evolution,  but  rather 
an  accidental  product  of  the  constitutional 
tendency  of  the  times.  Its  advocates  were 
the  national  liberals  in  the  bureaucratic 
circles  and  the  academic  intelligentsia, 
people  who  under  the  influence  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  ideas  of  western  Europe  had  conceived 
the  democratic  idea  romantically,  and  in 
complete  self-delusion  regarding  their  role 
and  significance  as  a  social  class,  sought  to 
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focus  democracy  in  the  middle  class  towns¬ 
men.  In  reality  the  center  of  democracy 
at  that  time  already  was  in  the  almost 
purely  agrarian  parts  of  the  country,  among 
the  peasant  population  which  at  that  period 
in  Denmark  comprised  the  masses  in  its 
entirety,  and  which  did  not  yet  manifest 
any  social  differences  worthy  of  mention, 
or  at  any  rate  any  proletarian  division  in  the 
political  sense. 

The  national  liberal  leaders  failed  to 
recognize  this  situation.  They  were,  to  be 
sure,  opponents  of  the  old  system,  and 
flirted  with  the  idea  of  democracy;  but  they 
drew  back  in  horror  before  the  reality  of  a 
democracy  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  they 
observed  that  the  peasants  did  not  follow 
them,  but  were  getting  ready  for  democracy 
in  earnest,  they  threw  themselves  remorse¬ 
fully  into  the  arms  of  the  reaction,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  conservatives  put  through 
a  reactionary  program  limiting  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  finally  hand  in  hand  with  their 
previous  enemies,  the  conservative  property 
owners  formed  a  closed  front  against  de¬ 
mocracy. 

This  was  the  battle  array  in  the  political 
arena  about  1870.  Accordingly  the  entire 
nation  was  divided  into  sharply  differ¬ 
entiated  camps;  on  the  one  side  was  the 
capitol,  the  provincial  towns  and  “the 
educated  classes”  in  the  rural  communities; 
on  the  other  side,  the  peasants.  On  the 
one  side  was  nobility,  property,  education; 
on  the  other,  a  class  in  society  which  had 
barely  escaped  slavery,  and  which  had  until 
then  been  considered  by  public  opinion  as 
the  lowest. 

Into  this  period  of  the  political  struggle 
falls  the  development  of  the  national  high 
school.  While  the  political  idea  was  gaining 
momentum  among  the  peasants,  while  they 
were  gathering  all  their  strength  around  it, 
the  national  high  school  became,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  school  for  the  democratic  pea¬ 
santry,  the  spiritual  armory  for  the  political 
battle,  even  though  it  as  such  was  outside 


of  politics.  The  national  high  school  did 
not  encourage  this  idea,  but  the  political 
opponents  of  the  peasants  attacked  it  as 
such,  and  the  latter  were  themselves  at  any 
rate  of  the  conviction  that  they  could  not 
have  found  a  better  preparation  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  political  fight  than  the 
free  and  general  education  of  the  national 
high  school. 

Thus  was  the  national  high  school  drawn 
into  the  political  struggle.  Conservative 
property  owners  and  clergy  attacked  them, 
warned  against  attending  them,  established 
agricultural  winter  schools  to  compete  with 
them,  and  above  all,  refused  to  send  their 
own  sons  to  the  national  high  schools,  which 
had  been  founded  as  schools  for  all  classes 
of  the  population,  and  without  any  sort  of 
direct  political  aims.  All  the  more  did  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  among  the  rural 
population  regard  the  national  high  school 
their  school,  where  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  thrown  with  those  who  were  simi¬ 
larly  situated  and  had  the  same  ideas.  Thus 
the  national  high  school  became  the  school 
of  the  democracy,  and  its  whole  work, 
the  choice  of  the  historical  material,  its 
method  and  its  aims  were  actually  directed 
to  develop  personality  and  to  produce 
self-consciousness  in  the  peasant  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  these  cultural  connections  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  national  high  school  to  be 
understood.  Its  fundamental  ideas  lie  in 
Grundtvig’s  views,  but  a  great  number  of 
factors  were  required  for  their  practical 
realization,  for  laying  the  foundations,  and 
for  the  historical  developments,  which  built 
upon  them.  The  development  of  the  na¬ 
tional  high  school  is  not  completed;  it  has 
not  yet  reached  its  peak.  With  the  en¬ 
larged  national  high  school  at  Askov,  the 
beginning  of  something  higher  was  achieved, 
and  it  is  indeed  possible  that  out  of  these 
beginnings,  the  great  national  university, 
the  coping  stone  in  Grundtvig’s  castle  of 
ideas,  will  develop. 


PLANNING  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  OUTPUT 
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*  "'00  frequently  the  student  whose 

^  school  record  has  been  high,  feels  that 
his  educational  opportunity  ends  when 
he  graduates.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  those 
who,  after  finishing  high  school,  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  desire  to  enter  college.  Their 
training  has  not  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
turn  practical  difficulties  into  opportunities. 
Blanche  was  such  a  one;  there  are  probably 
many  like  her.  She  was  an  honor  student 
throughout  high  school;  because  of  “general 
excellence”  she  was  chosen  valedictorian  of 
her  class.  She  was  intelligent  but  not  especi¬ 
ally  brilliant,  and  planned  to  enter  the  state 
university  and  later  to  take  training  for  a 
librarian.  But  when  September  came,  she 
enrolled  in  a  business  “college”  to  learn  to 
be  a  bookkeeper,  though  she  said  she  hated 
arithmetic.  The  difficulty  was  financial;  her 
parents  could  afford  to  give  Blanche  one  year 
of  further  schooling  if  she  lived  at  home,  but 
more  they  could  not  do.  While  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  her  to  earn  her  way  through 
college,  Blanche  had  had  no  experience  in 
earning,  nor  in  finding  work,  and  her  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  of  the  type  which  aimed  to 
train  girls  in  the  womanly  virtues  of  modesty, 
docility,  and  quietness.  As  a  bookkeeper 
Blanche  will  reap  the  benefit  of  that  training. 
But  neither  her  experience  nor  her  schooling 
has  been  such  as  to  develop  in  her  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  enable  her  to  overcome  im¬ 
mediate  difficulties  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
herself.  Bookkeeping  stands  to  her  for  the 
end  of  ambition,  when  it  should  present  the 
means  to  a  greater  opportunity. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  education  given  was  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  need  of  this  student;  high  school  did 
not  equip  Blanche  to  carry  on  her  education. 


And  surely  true  education  implies  that  the 
conscientious  student,  and  not  merely  the 
brilliant  one,  must  be  trained  in  habits  and 
abilities  which  will  carry  on  into  the  future. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  “If  the  individual 
has  it  in  him,  nothing  can  keep  him  down,” 
but  the  task  of  the  public  school  is  so  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  students  that  they  may  develop  their 
highest  capacity.  Blanche  will  serve  society 
acceptably  as  a  bookkeeper,  but  she  will  not 
achieve  the  individual  growth  that  would  have 
been  possible  had  she  followed  an  occupation 
which  would  have  inspired  her  imagination 
and  interest  as  well  as  her  conscience.  This 
purpose  could  have  been  attained  by  means 
of  a  form  of  school  training  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  occupational  experience.  Such  op¬ 
portunities  should  not  be  limited  to  students 
enrolled  in  vocational  courses.  The  needs  of 
students  such  as  Blanche  represents  should  be 
foreseen  before  they  finish  school,  and  they 
should  be  helped  to  secure  work  and  be  super¬ 
vised  so  that  earning  may  become  part  of  the 
larger  process  of  learning.  A  boy  is  apt  to 
have  contact  all  through  the  high  school 
years  with  “jobs,”  and  even  though  such  work 
may  not  be  connected  with  the  boy’s  future 
plans,  it  gives  him  a  certain  experience  in 
meeting  employers  and  an  ability  to  look  out 
for  himself.  The  average  girl  graduating 
from  high  school  is  little  better  prepared  to 
find  her  place  in  the  business  world  than  she 
was  when  she  left  grammar  school.  The  very 
qualities  which  are  held  before  her  as  part  of 
the  womanly  ideal — a  certain  reserve  and 
gentleness — may,  if  undirected,  further  handi¬ 
cap  her.  That  this  broader  education  may  be 
achieved  without  any  sacrifice  of  academic 
ideals  has  been  proved  in  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  by  experiments  made  in  alternating 
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periods  of  work  and  study,  and  in  the  records 
of  individual  students  who  work  their  way. 
A  similar  result  can  be  accomplished  for  high 
school  students,  by  increasing  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  and  then  supervising 
the  afternoon  or  Saturday  job. 

The  plan  here  advocated  is  not  to  shorten 
by  an  hour  the  period  of  high  school  life,  but 
to  lengthen  the  learning  time  for  those  who 
will  go  from  high  school  to  work  by  helping  to 
make  the  adjustment  and  by  equipping  the 
student  with  such  practical  experience  that 
the  earning  process  will  become  educational. 
To  this  end  there  should  be  offered  to  a  se¬ 
lected  few  of  the  third  year  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  such  alternative  courses  as  these: 

Old  plan:  Graduation,  as  now,  after  four 
years  of  high  school  in  a  college  preparatory 
course. 

New  plan.  Graduation  after  five  years  of 
high  school  in  a  course  which  shall  include 
working  and  earning,  afternoons  or  Satur¬ 
days,  in  an  actual  business  establishment, 
and  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  school 
official.  This  course  may  be  either  college 
preparatory  or  vocational. 

Certainly  in  the  case  of  girl  students,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  great  need  of  teacher 
guidance  in  bridging  the  gap  between  school 
days  and  the  work-a-day  world.  Here  is 
the  situation  in  Blanche’s  class  of  fifty-six 
graduating  from  high  school.  All  of  the 
twenty-five  girls  who  graduated  had  de¬ 
finite  plans  for  the  following  year;  only  four 
of  them  are  carrying  out  their  original  pur¬ 
pose.  The  other  twenty-one  have  not 
changed  their  alms,  but  they  have  been, 
temporarily  at  least,  forced  to  adopt  other 
courses.  Of  the  four  continuing  their  plans 
one  is  married,  one  is  in  normal  school,  one 
is  in  college,  and  one  is  in  business  school. 
Of  the  other  twenty-one,  six  are  in  normal 
school  (a  local  institution  which  charges  no 
tuition  and  gives  two  years  college  credit), 
four  are  in  business  school  (to  earn  money 
for  further  schooling),  three  have  returned  to 
high  school,  seven  are  working  at  jobs  for 
which  they  have  had  no  training,  and  one 
is  at  home. 

Nine  of  the  twenty-one  girls  are  accepting 


at  public  expense  further  education  that  is 
not  directly  in  line  with  the  plans  they  ulti¬ 
mately  hope  to  carry  out,  seven  are  untrained 
workers,  and  hence  not  earning  their  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  four  are  taking  a  more  or  less 
expensive  business  training  as  a  temporary 
means  of  earning.  It  certainly  should  not 
be  said  that  the  high  school  has  failed  here, 
but  rather  that  it  has  stopped  short  before  a 
great  opportunity.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
educational  ideal,  but  one  of  educational 
utility.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  these 
girls  when  they  find  out,  as  some  of  them 
will,  that  they  cannot  earn  enough  to  save 
for  further  training?  Will  they  be  left  at  the 
opening  door  of  youthful  opportunity  with  a 
sense  of  personal  failure? 

It  does  not  solve  the  question  nor  save 
the  waste  to  say  that  most  of  them  will  marry 
in  a  few  years.  Their  plans  had  included 
ultimate  marriage,  but  their  problem  now  is 
the  immediate  future.  The  average  age  of 
these  girl  graduates  was  eighteen  years. 
Their  success  as  mothers  will  be  more  likely 
if  they  wait  from  four  to  seven  years  before 
marrying.  The  high  school  course  furnished 
as  much  general  training  for  home-making 
as  girls  at  this  age  will  accept;  cooking  and 
physical  training  were  required  in  all  courses, 
and  sewing  and  physiology  were  offered. 
More  definite  training  for  home-making  will 
be  most  effective  when  betrothal  furnishes  a 
motive  for  study.  Whatever  training  the 
high  school  can  give  to  increase  the  success 
of  these  intermediate  years  and  to  provide 
immediate  efficiency  in  occupational  life, 
will  enable  the  girl  to  approach  marriage  less 
worn  with  the  industrial  struggle  and  better 
poised  for  the  future — whether  this  future 
entails  the  management  of  the  family  budget 
or  the  support  of  herself  and  children  should 
the  emergency  arise. 

The  great  danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  the 
girl  may  find  after  she  has  been  out  of  school 
some  time  that  she  is  no  nearer  her  goal  of 
college  or  advancement,  and  that  she  will 
feel  that  her  opportunity  for  education  is 
ended.  It  is  this  attitude  toward  work 
rather  than  the  limitations  of  the  job  that 
will  keep  her  in  a  blind  alley.  If  there  had 
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been  some  exploratory  job  experience  under 
teacher  supervision,  the  educational  attitude 
toward  work  would  bring  definite  results. 
It  is  this  learning-through-earning  point  of 
view  that  the  high  schools  are  failing  to  give 
in  the  measure  that  they  can  and  should  give. 

The  major  effort  in  our  secondary  schools 
is  concerned  with  academic  training,  pri¬ 
marily  for  those  who  will  enter  college,  but 
also  that  others  may  be  given  a  certain 
sharpening  of  the  wits.  This  purpose  fails 
to  face  the  real  situation  in  two  important 
respects.  First,  it  trusts  to  the  old  theory 
that  a  keen  mind  adapts  itself  to  any  situa¬ 
tion;  and  secondly,  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  high 
school  do  not  go  to  college.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  class  just  cited 
furnishes  several  instances  of  the  weakness 
of  the  old  idea  of  transfer  of  abilities.  The 
valedictorian  is  preparing  herself  for  book¬ 
keeping,  and  another  honor  student  is  working 
as  a  filing  clerk,  both  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  earning  money  for  college.  Neither 
student  is  gaining  any  advantage  because 
of  her  mental  superiority  in  high  school. 
Psychology  has  given  no  greater  message  to 
educators,  than  that  desirable  habits  and 
abilities  will  be  transferred  from  theory  into 
action  only  when  the  transfer  is  provided 
for  through  actual  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  above,  the 
fields  which  high  school  students  actually 
enter.  Doctor  Proctor’s  study  of  771  high 
school  graduates  furnishes  pertinent  facts 

771  pupils  originally  filled  out  questionnaire 
(in  high  school) 

83  could  not  be  located  (after  four  years) 
683  were  found 
272  were  in  occupations 
290  were  in  high  educational  institutions 
33  were  still  in  high  school 
47  were  married 

27  were  just  graduating — plans  indefinite 
10  were  prevented  by  ill  health  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  plans 
4  were  deceased 

’“Relation  of  General  Intelligence  to  Persistence  of  Educational 
and  Vocational  Plans  of  High  School  Pupils.”  Proctor  and  Ward. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  April,  1923:  277-288. 


Only  twenty-six  per  cent  of  those  in  oc¬ 
cupations  had  had  any  special  training  either 
in  high  school  or  out  of  it  for  the  occupation 
in  which  they  were  engaged — 71  out  of  the 
272.  Doctor  Proctor  further  says  that 
“data  presented  in  this  study  tend  to  support 
the  thesis  that  information  regarding  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  plans  of  high  school 
pupils  while  they  are  still  in  high  school  has 
more  significance  than  has  hitherto  been  at¬ 
tached  to  it.”  This  study  was  made  in  a  col¬ 
lege  town  and  in  a  vicinity  where  the  situation 
is  such  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  enter  higher  institutions  than  is  usual  in 
other  localities.  Nevertheless,  it  showed  a 
large  number  of  graduates  in  occupational 
life. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  plan  for  com¬ 
bining  regular  school  work  with  supervised 
employment  should  not  be  extended  to 
boys  as  well  as  to  girls.  It  is  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  greater  need  for  such  help 
that  the  case  of  the  girls  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  here.  And  since  the  whole  plan  will 
fail  if  the  educational  aim  is  lost  sight  of,  it 
is  important  that  the  employment  be  carried 
on  while  the  student’s  major  interest  is  in 
school,  and  that  it  be  supervised  by  a  teacher. 
It  will  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  find  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  schools  who  have  this  broader  out¬ 
look  and  the  ability  to  bring  a  unified  pro¬ 
gress  out  of  these  diverse  activities  of  school 
and  business. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  restricting 
the  beginning  in  this  field  to  third  year  high 
school  students  and  to  a  selected  group. 
After  the  preliminary  period  in  high  school, 
certain  information  will  be  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  student — her  ability,  her  earn¬ 
estness,  and  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  family;  these  should  all  be  considered  in 
selecting  the  first  group.  Later,  when  the 
experience  of  the  faculty  and  the  confidence 
of  pupils  have  proved  the  plan  practical,  it 
will  probably  be  possible  to  extend  individual 
opportunities.  In  the  beginning  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  proper  employment;  that 
which  is  offered  may  be  as  remote  from  the 
student’s  ultimate  plans  for  a  career  as 
washing  dishes  is  from  practising  law.  But 
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is  this  not  part  of  the  education  needed — the 
actual  try-out,  the  testing  of  a  dream  career 
in  the  crucible  of  the  industrial  world  while 
the  teacher  stands  by  to  give  further  gui¬ 
dance  and  advice,  rather  than  the  hopeless 
abandonment  to  economic  maladjustment 
which  threatens  when  the  girl  either  drifts 
or  stands  alone?  And  gradually  there  will 
grow  up  in  the  minds  of  both  the  employing 
public  and  the  high  school  student  body  a 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  school  as 
guide  and  adjustment  agent  in  that  abyss 
between  the  sheltered  schoolroom  and  the 
struggle  for  individual  success  in  business. 
Employers  will  come  to  depend  on  the  school 
for  extra  workers  and  apprentices  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  receiving  help. 
Students  will  recognize  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  regular  attendance,  initiative  and 
perseverance  at  school  and  success  in  pro¬ 
gressive  paying  work.  Teachers  will  realize 


that  through  helping  certain  students  to 
earn  while  still  attending  school  they  can 
make  these  last  years  of  high  school  more 
productive  mentally  and  easier  financially. 
The  development  of  this  situation  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  carry  on  to  college  a  certain  group 
of  girls  who  now  find  it  impossible  to 
continue.  And  best  of  all,  girls  will  leave 
high  school  with  some  knowledge  of  what 
they  do  or  do  not  wish  to  do  in  the  business 
world. 

The  whole  program  will  fail  unless  the 
educational  attitude  is  maintained  toward 
employment — education  not  in  terms  of 
storing  up,  abstract  facts  but  of  actual  ad¬ 
justment  to  life  situations.  That  this  is  the 
next  step  in  educational  progress  none  who 
have  watched  the  growth  of  the  past  ten 
years  can  doubt;  Goucher  and  Antioch  have 
blazed  the  trail  for  the  colleges — ^where  are 
the  high  schools  who  will  lead  their  group? 


LEARN  WHILE  LOAFING 

Maria  Moravsky 


[The  author  is  a  Pole,  educated  in  Russia,  who  has  had  many  volumes  of  poems  for  children 
published  in  Petrc^rad  and  Berlin.  Maria  Moravsky’s  contributions  to  the  Atlantic,  Harper  s.  Life,  the 
Bookman,  Our  World,  and  F anity  Fair  have  made  her  good-natured  philosophy  known  to  many. 
Her  home  is  in  St.  George,  Staten  Island.] 


WE  ALL  like  to  know  th  ings  but  we 
often  hate  to  learn  them.  It  is  not 
because  “human  nature  is  sinfully 
lazy,”  as  some  preachers  would  have  it.  It 
is  because  most  people  have  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day,  with  the  exception  of  some  poor 
housewives  whose  work  is  never  done  and 
some  multimillionaires  whose  work  is  never 
started.  So  the  main  bulk  of  this  nation  of 
toilers  is  not  over-inclined  to  spend  its  spare 
time  on  studies,  after  intense  hours  in  the 
office,  at  home  or  at  the  factory. 

How  to  utilize  this  precious  spare  time  with¬ 
out  denying  oneself  the  natural  craving  for 
loafing?  The  modern  methods  of  learning 
give  to  this  question  a  most  satisfactory  an¬ 


swer.  Let  us  analyze  the  difference  between 
these  new  and  old  methods. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  were  taught 
languages  at  school?  There  were  textbooks, 
grammar  (now  confess,  didn’t  you  hate  it?), 
and  various  translating  exercises.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  after  a  few  years  of  studying,  if  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  go  to  France  or  Germany,  you  had  to 
hire  an  interpreter  or  endlessly  to  fumble  with 
your  dictionary. 

Some  people  have  respect ,  for  bookish 
knowledge  so  firmly  planted  in  their  souls 
that  even  when  they  grow  up  they  resort  to 
books  and  to  books  alone  when  learning  most 
“live”  matter.  During  my  stay  in  Panama, 
I  knew  an  American  engineer  who  wished  to 
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learn  Spanish.  As  soon  as  this  wish  ripened 
in  his  head,  he  sent  to  the  States  for  the  full 
unit  of  instructions  and  waited  patiently  a 
few  weeks  until  they  were  received,  then  shut 
himself  in  his  bungalow  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
spent  many  a  stuffy  tropical  evening  poring 
over  grammar  and  artificial  exercises.  And 
this  while  everybody  around  him  was  speak¬ 
ing  Spanish  and  reading  Spanish  papers! 
“Why  don’t  you  fall  in  love  with  a  Panaman¬ 
ian  girl?”  I  teased  him.  “You  would  learn 
the  language  much  quicker  from  her  than  from 
a  grammar.”  Of  course  I  wouldn’t  advocate 
seriously  such  an  extreme  method  of  learning 
languages  but  I  am  sure  that  the  older, 
“  bookish  ”  generation  is  entirely  wrong  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  roots  of  learning  are  invariably 
bitter  and  that  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge 
one  must  work  hard. 

Now  it  is  being  done  in  a  much  easier  way. 
In  some  modern  schools  you  begin  to  speak 
the  foreign  language  a  few  minutes  after  you 
enter  the  classroom.  You  are  forced  to 
do  so,  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  The 
teacher  assumes  full  ignorance  of  your  native 
tongue.  You  feel  in  a  position  of  a  foreigner 
deserted  by  his  interpreter,  deprived  of  his 
dictionary,  standing  before  a  relentlessly 
curious  woman  who  wants  to  know  all  about 
yourself.  To  help  you  to  express  yourself, 
she  points  to  different  objects  in  the  room 
and  on  your  person  and  names  them  for  you. 
Then  you  try  to  answer  her  questions,  helping 
yourself  with  gestures,  which  she  immediately 
interprets  with  foreign  words,  sometimes 
wrongly.  You  both  laugh  at  your  mistakes 
and  straighten  the  meaning  somehow. 

This  is  like  a  game.  At  first  it  embarrasses 
you  but  it  saves  you  the  similar  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  future,  when  you  try  to  speak  the 
language  in  earnest,  for  an  applied  purpose. 

This  kind  of  learning  is  so  true  to  life  that  in 
many  cases  it  can  be  replaced  by  life  itself. 
If  you  want  to  know  French,  for  instance,  and 
can  not  attend  any  school,  you  may  make 
acquaintance  with  “genuine  Frenchmen,” 
take  a  room  in  a  French  family,  take  a  French 
girl  to  dinner  (provided  you  haven’t  a  jealous 
wife)  or,  if  you  are  a  bachelor  girl,  invite  a 
Frenchman  to  your  house  (provided  your 


mother  doesn’t  object).  If  you  happen  to 
belong  to  a  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  arrange  a  companionship  with 
a  nice  foreign  girl — the  teachers  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  would  see  to  it  that  you  meet  the 
right  kind.  If  all  these  means  of  learning 
language  are  temporarily  unavailable,  you 
can  always  buy  yourself  a  copy  of  La  Vie 
Parisienne  and  learn  the  language  by  guess¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  its  amusing  cartoons.  If 
you  find  such  method  of  learning  too  frivol¬ 
ous,  you  may  attend  a  French  sermon  or  get 
a  French  record  for  your  Victrola.  This  is 
especially  valuable  in  small  towns,  where  the 
“live  Frenchmen”  are  seldom  met  with. 

Most  of  the  applied  arts  are  learned  best 
while  loafing.  Take  advertising,  for  instance. 
Instead  of  spending  hours  of  your  spare  time 
poring  over  a  difficult  textbook  of  some  cor¬ 
respondence  school,  you  may  just  read  it 
once,  and  even  if  you  don’t  understand  it 
after  the  first  reading,  close  the  book  and  go 
out  for  a  stroll.  On  your  way  you  will  see 
only  too  many  examples  of  good  and  bad  ad¬ 
vertising.  Just  watch  how  the  passers  by 
react  to  them.  Which  posters  attract  at¬ 
tention,  which  window-cases  magnetize  the 
crowd  ? 

Watch  yourself  shopping.  Explain  to 
yourself  why  some  particular  display  of  goods 
caught  your  eye.  Be  it  only  window  shop¬ 
ping — the  favorite  form  of  loafing  for  so 
many  of  us — it  will  teach  you  a  great  deal 
about  your  subject. 

When  you  return  home  after  your  stroll 
and  glance  again  over  your  instructions, 
you  will  see  how  much  clearer  they  become. 

If  you  are  an  actress  or  aspire  to  be  one,  you 
naturally  strive  to  know  how  to  act  best, 
truest  to  life.  Then  why  not  learn  your  art 
from  life  itself,  in  an  easy,  “loafing”  way.  I 
know  quite  a  few  actors  so  anxious  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  profession,  that  even  dur¬ 
ing  an  “eight-show  week”  they  find  strength 
to  go  to  a  matinee,  to  watch  their  more  skill¬ 
ful  colleagues  acting  in  some  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  play. 

“Do  you  enjoy  sitting  in  a  stuffy  theatre 
twice  a  day?”  I  asked  one  of  them. 

“Nobody  does,”  he  answered  with  a  sigh. 
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“But  I  have  to  learn  ‘the  trade’  or  I  will  be 
always  playing  minor  parts.” 

I  suggested  to  him  watching  the  street  ac¬ 
cidents,  going  to  a  prize  fight,  even  visiting 
insane  asylums — to  see  the  expressions  which 
distort  the  faces  of  people  swayed  by  strong 
emotions.  I  believe  this  method  is  very 
helpful.  Russian  actors  used  it  to  advantage. 
To  loaf,  to  mingle  with  every  kind  of  people 
would  help  any  actor  to  interpret  and  not  only 
to  imitate  life  in  a  drama. 

To  learn  any  art,  one  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  loafing.  Painters  derive  more  profit  from 
visiting  museums  and  traveling  than  from 
textbooks  on  painting.  Writers  simply  can 
not  create  without  loafing!  Dante  learned 
his  powerful  expressions  on  the  market  place. 
Krylov  professed  the  very  same  thing.  Most 
of  the  greatest  novelists  gathered  their  mater¬ 
ials  during  their  roamings  around  the  globe  or 
around  a  small  town.  To  write,  one  must 
first  loaf. 

Even  the  rudiments  of  some  very  exact 
trades,  such  as  navigation,  for  instance,  can 
be  learned  while  loafing.  Here  is  an  example : 
My  husband  who  is  as  keen  as  myself  about 
sailing  and  motor-boating,  came  to  the  kitchen 
once  in  a  very  undecided  state  of  mind: 

“I  have  spare  money  enough  either  to  buy 
a  small  motorboat  or  to  take  a  course  in  a  nau¬ 
tical  academy.  What  am  I  to  do.?  If  I  buy 
a  boat,  I  would  not  know  how  to  run  it.  If  I 
take  a  course  in  navigation,  I  will  have  no 
boat  to  navigate.” 

As  it  was  summer  time  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  it  in  a  school  looked  very  dreary  to 
both  of  us,  I  advised  him: 

“Forget  about  the  course,  let  us  buy  a  boat 
and  try  to  run  it.  We’ll  manage  somehow, 
— there  are  always  experienced  folks  on  the 
river  who  will  explain  things  to  us.” 

Never  before  had  I  touched  the  wheel  of  a 
boat,  but  I  decided  to  be  the  pilot.  My  hus¬ 
band  thought  that  he  would  be  more  in  his 


place  running  the  engine,  as  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  automobile  motors.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  whole  world  of  difference 
between  a  car  motor  and  a  boat  motor,  but  in 
the  face  of  our  great  desire,  we  held  that  differ¬ 
ence  lightly.  The  only  thing  which  I  made 
sure  to  learn  from  books  before  starting  on  our 
trips,  was — the  Rules  of  the  Road,  obligatory 
to  every  boat  owner.  The  rest  was  learned 
while  loafing. 

The  results  were  most  gratifying.  Never 
during  the  whole  summer  did  we  meet  with 
any  accident.  When,  late  in  the  fall,  we 
met  a  friend  of  ours,  an  old  sea-captain,  and 
related  to  him  our  venture,  he  opined: 

“  It  was  the  best  thing  you  could  have  done, 
under  the  circumstances.  Now  you  will  pro¬ 
fit  more  by  taking  the  course — you  have  the 
mental  picture  of  all  the  parts  of  the  boat. 
You  know  somewhat  from  practice  what  are 
the  essentials  of  navigation.” 

The  trouble  with  various  courses  is  that 
they  teach  you  theory  first  and  practice  after¬ 
wards.  This  is  partly  the  reason  why  children, 
and  adults  as  well,  are  not  over  enthusiastic 
about  acquiring  knowledge.  Theory  is  usu¬ 
ally  much  less  interesting  than  practice. 
Your  son  loves  to  build  a  house  of  toy-bricks, 
but  go  and  try  to  interest  him  in  the  theory  of 
architecture  1 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  easy  practice,  toy- 
practice,  so  to  speak.  In  plain  words — to 
loafing. 

There  is  an  element  of  usefulness  in  inter¬ 
esting  loafing.  A  person  who  just  walks 
around  without  observing  things  is  usually 
bored  with  the  senseless  roaming.  Real, 
enjoyable  loafing  means  seeing  sights  and 
playing  games.  And  seeing  and  playing 
them  intelligently  means  learning.  This 
kind  of  learning  seems  to  me  the  least  exact¬ 
ing  and  the  most  available  for  all  of  us.  So, 
if  your  spare  time  is  but  a  crumb  of  leisure, 
learn  while  loafing. 
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Health,  background,  delight  in  the 
subject  and  in  the  students,  a  care¬ 
ful  plan,  are  safe  ingredients  for 
successful  presentation  of  a  subject.  In¬ 
deed,  almost  any  two  of  them  will  do  at  a 
pinch — providing  one  is  background.  With 
all  five  one  may  defy  fate,  and  supervi¬ 
sors. 

In  certain  supreme  moods  one  can  teach 
anything  she  knows  with  distinguished  suc¬ 
cess.  The  pupils  will  respond  as  one  man. 
In  after  days  they  will  come  to  her  and 
speak  of  that  lesson.  She  marvels  why  she 
does  not  always  teach  in  such  inspired 
fashion;  it  seemed  very  easy  and  natural  at 
the  time.  Even  a  Lesson  Plan,  that  grim 
despot,  was  not  necessary.  She  scarcely  had 
a  defined  “end-point”  in  view — when  she 
was  speaking  from  the  mountain  top. 

Every  good  teacher  knows  these  exalted 
moments,  when  she  walks  from  the  class¬ 
room  with  shining  eyes,  and  a  song  in  her 
heart,  for  she  realizes  she  has  kindled  a  spark 
of  the  Promethean  fire,  and  the  ground 
whereon  she  stands  seems  holy.  (I  take 
Milton’s  precedent  for  thus  mingling  Scrip¬ 
tural  allusion  and  Pagan  myth.) 

In  such  an  hour  a  teacher  presented  the 
Lines  Written  Above  Tintern  Abbey,  to  a  class 
consisting  largely  of  healthy  young  foot¬ 
ball  players,  when  she  felt  it  was  hardly  her 
every-day  self,  but  another  and  a  higher 
that  was  interpreting  “something  far  more 
deeply  interfused,  whose  dwelling  is  the  light 
of  setting  suns.”  One  of  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  expressions  of  approval  she  had  ever 
received  was  from  the  quarter-back,  who 
came  striding  through  the  hall  after  prac¬ 
tice  that  afternoon,  ball  under  arm,  red  face 


glowing  with  exercise  and  health.  As  he 
swung  past  her  he  grinned  and  said: 

“Say!  That  poem  we  read  to-day  had 
*some  class,’  didn’t  it?” 

In  high  moments  one  can  do  anything 
well;  but  one  must  also  do  it  in  low  ones. 
Then  have  a  system;  which  means  careful 
planning.  Moreover,  the  moments  of  di¬ 
rect  inspiration  are  usually  the  result  of 
all  five  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  An  unskilled 
teacher  gives  few  exalted  lessons.  Read 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  addresses  on  Art;  he 
makes  the  point  somewhere,  that  by  dis¬ 
ciplining  yourself,  you  can  make  your  fine 
actions  instinctive.  Master  your  subject, 
and  then  speak  what  comes  into  your  mind; 
if  you  have  lived  as  well  as  studied,  you  will 
speak  as  one  having  authority. 

In  the  matter  of  presentation,  the  teacher 
of  English  must  use  all  the  taste,  charm,  in¬ 
formation,  and  social  experience  she  can 
bring  naturally  to  bear  on  the  subject.  It 
goes  without  saying  she  can  never  interpret 
“the  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land,” 
and  be  crude  or  commonplace.  A  sight  to 
make  angels  weep  is  that  of  young  persons 
who,  though  kind,  frank,  and  wholesome, 
yet  bring  little  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  into 
their  daily  habituations,  standing,  or  slouch¬ 
ing,  before  impressionable  adolescents,  and 
with  meagre  vocabulary  and  strident  voice, 
discussing  “the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  the  world.” 

Some  eccentrics  are  indeed  wonderful 
teachers;  but  one  must  have  something  very 
good  and  original  to  give  the  world  if  she  is 
to  be  an  eccentric;  otherwise  it  is  safer  to 
conform  to  agreeable  usage,  and  trust  to 
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well-knit  planning  of  daily  work  to  bring  it  is  elaborated  with  the  conscious  and  ex¬ 
success.  quisite  art  of  a  master. 

jj  Something  of  the  poet’s  aim  every  high 

school  senior  will  appreciate  in  this  day  of 
The  topic  of  careful  organization  is  so  social  outcry.  With  such  understanding, 
admirably  discussed  in  popular  books  on  the  interpretation  of  The  West  Wind  takes 
“How  to  Study,”  that  it  seems  unnecessary  on  new  interest.  Few  students  of  seventeen 
to  do  more  here  than  refer  to  “organization  of  or  eighteen,  however,  will  grasp  the  subtle 
material”  and  “supplementing  of  thought.”  values  of  the  poem;  but  at  the  far  end  of  your 
Let  us  apply  some  such  method  to  a  pres-  class,  the  slow-witted  pupil  may  at  least 
entation  of  Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Windy  get  its  content  and  meter,  as  well  as  some- 
before  a  class  of  seniors  in  High  School,  thing  of  the  rhetorical  beauty  of  figures  of 
Presumably  the  students  have  been  fa-  speech  and  single  lines;  while  at  the  head  is 
miliarized  with  the  main  details  of  Shelley’s  the  youth  with  sensitiveness  to  spiritual 
restless  life.  The  mistake  should  not  be  values  who  will  thrill  to  the  moral  beauty  of 
made  here  of  characterizing  Shelley  as  an  the  poem,  as  well  as  to  its  perfection  of 
effeminate  dreamer,  a  lawless  outcast,  or  phrasing.  The  entire  piece  should  be  read 
“an  ineffectual  angel  beating  his  beautiful  aloud  first  without  comment,  but  with  much 
wings  in  the  void,”  as  Matthew  Arnold  de-  understanding.  Your  mood  will  communi- 
scribed  him.  Shelley  was  a  high-strung  and  cate  itself,  and  you  will  have  established  at 
resolute  boy;  a  man  of  active  affairs,  of  the  outset,  that  most  important  condition, 
aristocratic  breeding,  of  charity  tolerant  an  entente.  The  main  idea,  or  theme,  will 
enough  to  cover  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  of  perhaps  have  been  gained  by  some  students 
surging  desire  to  benefit  humanity,  and  of  through  the  one  impressive  reading  by  the 
endless  regret  over  what  he  feared  was  the  teacher. 

failure  of  his  mission.  He  began  his  career  Metrical  peculiarities  might  be  next  ex- 
by  carrying  propaganda  of  mental  liberation  amined,  as  they  to  a  great  extent  explain 
to  Ireland;  but  as  his  own  mind  matured,  the  movement  of  the  poem  toward  its  su- 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  rendering  concrete  perb  climax.  The  students  will  be  inter¬ 
services  to  humanity — except  as  he  gave  ested  in  the  intricacies  of  the  “terza-rima,” 
his  money  lavishly  to  all  comers.  As  the  meter  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy.  It  is 
Shelley  grew  to  realize  more  fully  the  power  a  highly  artificial  arrangement  for  English 
of  thought  to  stir  humanity,  he  thenceforth  poetry  and  one  which  only  a  finished  crafts- 
devoted  his  genius  to  setting  forth  the  great  man  could  weave  into  that  effect  of  inevit- 
ideal  of  Love  as  the  liberator  of  the  world;  ableness  it  attains  in  The  West  Wind.  After 
yet  all  the  while  working  with  a  sickening  a  second  careful  reading,  in  which  the  waves 
sense  of  failure.  During  his  life,  Shelley  of  the  triple  verses  are  carefully  studied,  it 
was  denied  the  appreciation  that  was  lav-  will  seem  that  the  poem  could  not  have  been 
ished  on  Byron.  He  felt  he  had  scarcely  written  otherwise.  It  carries  the  grace  of 
a  reader  for  his  “highly  wrought  piece  of  something  final,  authentic  of  its  kind, 
art,”  as  he  termed  the  Adonais.  What  There  are  five  metrical  divisions  of  ir- 
this  means  to  a  poet  who  feels  that  the  “live  regular  iambic  pentameter,  following  the 
coal”  has  been  placed  upon  his  lips,  let  rhyme;-scheme — aba,  bcb,  cdc,  ded,  ee, — 
Shelley  himself  tell  the  students  in  his  the  entire  five  forming  an  effect  of  a  cumu- 
poignant  letters,  prefaces,  and  notes  to  his  lative  wave  of  feeling,  breaking  at  length 
poems.  into  the  invocation.  At  the  close  of  each 

is  not  alone  a  dreamy  flight  triplet  of  the  section,  note  the  suspension 
of  the  poet’s  fancy — “star-stuff.”  It  is  an  of  thought  in  the  incomplete  rhyme  that 
expression  of  Shelley’s  propaganda — liber-  blends  as  a  wave  into  the  next;  but  note  also 
ation  of  a  suffering  world  through  Love;  and  the  sense  of  completeness  at  the  end  of  each 
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section  attained  by  the  final  couplet  with 
its  “O  hear!” 

O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn’s  being 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes!  O  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o’er  the  dreaming  earth  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill. 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  Preserver;  Hear,  oh  hearl 

The  content  may  be  studied  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  tracing  Shelley’s  despairing  cry  over 
the  world’s  wrong,  his  own  sense  of  failure 
to  alleviate  it,  and  his  faint  hope  of  future 
recognition  for  his  mission;  or  it  may  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  rhetorical 
beauty  alone;  or  from  both. 

If  the  first  point  of  view  be  taken,  the 
students  who  know  something  of  Shelley’s 
ardent  nature  should  trace  the  note  of  per¬ 
sonality  through  the  five  divisions.  The 
identification  of  himself  with  diflferent  forms 
of  nature  is  one  of  Shelley’s  chief  character¬ 
istics;  here  we  find  it  exemplified — with 
the  west  wind  blowing  through  the  whole 
as  a  unifying  element. 

The  theme  of  section  one  is  the  wind  and 
the  leaves.  The  very  element  that  seems 
most  destructive  as  it  scatters  the  leaves 
and  seeds  is  really  an  agent  of  preservation, 
spreading  the  germs  of  future  life  far  away 
from  their  limited  environment,  to  enrich 
another,  when  the  springtime  of  growth 
shall  come.. 

In  this  section  is  perhaps  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  the  figures,  a  double  simile;  first  that 
of  an  enchanter,  an  invisible  but  potent  pres¬ 
ence  driving  the  ghosts  of  leaves  before  him; 
second,  that  of  the  ghosts  becoming  pesti¬ 
lence-stricken  multitudes  fleeing  in  the  fever 
of  their  disease. 


Section  two  presents  the  wind  and  the 
clouds,  the  west  wind  still  a  disintegrating 
yet  creative  force,  scattering  clouds  as  he 
did  the  leaves,  only  to  gather  finally  the 
vapors,  and  rain  them  forth  in  fructifying 
storm.  He  is  a  stirrer-up  of  strife  only  that 
purification  and  peace  may  result.  In  this 
portion  of  the  poem  the  Maenads  may  be 
remembered  from  the  study  of  Greek 
myths.  They  certainly  should  be  visual¬ 
ized  by  means  of  pictures  or  description  until 
the  fierce  creatures  of  tangled  locks  bright 
with  the  lightning,  spreading  from  horizon 
to  zenith,  are  understood  as  the  scattered 
yet  approaching  storm-clouds. 

The  wind  and  the  waves  form  the  topic 
of  section  three.  Here  the  peace  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean  is  suggested  by  sound-sense 
in  the  change  from  iambs  to  rippling  dactyls 
and  liquid  I’s — 

Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Fine  effect  of  sound  contrast  is  given  later, 
when  the  wind  gathering  himself  in  his  might 
to  agitate  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  false  peace 
(as  symbolical  of  the  love  of  established 
order),  stirs  the  very  depths  of  ocean  and 
despoils  its  “sapless  foliage.”  Compare  the 
onomatopoeia  of  the  line  quoted  above  with 
this,  after  the  storm  has  arisen: 

Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic’s  level  powers 
Cleave  themselves  into  chasms - 

Here  the  irregular  meter  and  explosive 
consonants  suggest  the  disturbance  of  the 
elements.  Yet  here,  too,  the  west  wind  is 
a  wholesome  disturber,  who  disperses  the 
moss-grown  images  of  decadent  beauty  with 
the  stern  turmoil  which  brings  freshness 
and  vigor  from  the  open  Atlantic. 

In  section  four  are  gathered  together 
storm-tossed  leaf,  cloud,  and  wave  into  ex¬ 
pressed  identification  with  the  poet’s  self, 
— the  half-hidden  suggestion  of  which  we 
found  in  the  first  three  sections.  Section 
four  further  prepares  for  the  climax  of  his 
oneness  with  the  great  controlling  element, 
the  wind  itself,  which  forms  the  splendid 
outburst  of  section  five.  The  note  of  wild 
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regret,  of  longing  for  release  from  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  the  flesh  is  found  again  and  again 
in  all  of  Shelley’s  poetry,  with  a  passion 
which  the  restraint  of  meter  but  intensifies. 
The  reference  to  his  ardent  boyhood  will 
interest  all  sympathetic  youth,  “when  to 
outstrip  thy  skiey  speed  scarce  seemed  a 
vision.”  They  will  connect  this  desire  with 
Wordsworth’s  transcendent  visions  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  perhaps,  a  few,  with  their  own. 
The  poignancy  of  pain  resultant  upon  the 
inevitable  reaction  from  such  experiences 
perhaps  only  the  poets  know.  Shelley’s  cry 
sums  up  the  misery  of  a  sensitive  heart: — 

Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life! — I  bleed! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain’d  and  bow’d 
One  too  like  thee — tameless,  and  swift,  and 

proud. 

Finally,  we  have  the  consummation  of 
thought  and  of  poetic  beauty  in  section  five. 
Here  the  poet  is  the  west  wind  in  his  mission 
of  disturber  of  the  world’s  false  peace.  His 
message,  which  he  compares  to  withered 
leaves  in  its  failure  to  meet  the  appreciation 
of  his  contemporaries;  his  life  which  he 
prophetically  feels  is  falling  like  the  leaves, 
may  yet  be  driven  forth  by  his  spirit,  and  in 
their  seeming  failure  may  yet  enrich  future 
generations  with  life  and  growth.  The  hu¬ 
man  longing  of  the  closing  cry  is  that  of  one 
whose  efforts  and  sufferings  have  been  too 
far-reaching  and  sincere  for  conviction  of 
final  failure. — 

Oh  wind! 

If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind? 

The  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  will  not  only 
give  our  students  a  glimpse  of  the  Shelley 
they  may  love,  admire,  and  compassionate, 
but  will  furnish  also  an  example  of  the 
rhetorical  beauty  of  single  lines,  sustained 
figures  of  speech,  “tone  color,”  metrical 
harmony,  etc.  Students  need  not  be  told 
all  of  these  facts  by  the  teacher.  Secure  in 
the  back  of  her  mind  they  dwell  as  a  means 
of  directing  the  class  discussion,  which  must 
be  conducted  after  the  poem  has  been  read 
aloud,  and  the  main  facts  presented  by  the 


instructor.  When  discussion  ranges  wide 
of  the  mark,  a  skillful  question  based  on 
some  of  the  suggestions  given  above  or  from 
others,  will  swing  it  back  into  line  again, 
and  direct  it  toward  the  end-point  you  have 
constantly  in  mind.  These  may  be:  What 
are  the  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  poem  you 
are  to  insist  upon  finally?  What  connec¬ 
tion  has  it  with  the  student’s  own  experience 
and  observation?  How  will  the  study  of 
this  poem  affect  habit  formations  in  getting 
the  thought  of  what  is  later  read?  Will  he 
study  another  poem  with  more  appreciation 
because  of  this;  with  more  orderly  compre¬ 
hension?  Is  the  vocabulary  Increased  a 
little;  the  knowledge  of  poetic  values;  the 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity;  the 
understanding  of  one  great  soul? 

If  studied  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  in  English  poetry  called  Romanticism, 
the  poem  will  present  another  aspect.  Its 
passionately  personal  note,  its  use  of  na¬ 
ture  both  as  a  background  for  man’s  emo¬ 
tions,  and  for  its  own  sake;  its  use  of  the 
Italian  “terza  rlma”;  its  spirit  of  democracy; 
its  note  of  revolt  from  the  established  order, 
are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  that  place 
it  in  the  Romantic  Movement. 

One  such  unit  of  experience  as  this  study 
of  The  West  Wind  should  never  leave  a  high 
school  senior  exactly  where  it  found  him 
in  literary  appreciation  or  spiritual  insight. 

Ill 

In  the  presentation  of  composition,  an 
important  consideration  is  this:  How  much 
of  the  work  we  assign  to  students  could  we 
ourselves  accomplish  in  the  amount  of  time 
given  them?  It  is  an  illuminating  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  connection  to  write  with  our 
pupils.  They  rise  to  the  contest,  and  some¬ 
times,  be  it  whispered,  out-do  the  leader. 
At  any  rate  it  is  good  fun  to  work  altogether, 
as  well  as  good  psychology.  It  is  also  good 
discipline  to  read  the  papers  aloud,  teacher’s 
and  pupils’,  without  distinction,  and  anony¬ 
mously.  The  criticisms  they  pass  on  our 
themes  will  usually  be  sane  and  refreshing, 
as  well  as  chastening. 

A  short-story  course  was  developed  in 
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one  of  our  western  high  schools  in  some 
such  companionable  fashion,  and  somewhat 
after  the  following  plan: 

The  matter  of  plot  was  simplified  to  the 
last  degree.  Few  of  us  can  originate  plots 
with  distinct  “  beginnings,  middles,  and 
ends.”  The  tragedies,  domestic  and  other¬ 
wise,  that  occur  all  about  us  are  usually  too 
complex  to  use  in  high  school  composition 
classes;  so  we  took  little  cross  sections  of 
experience — if  possible,  the  pupil’s  own;  and 
choosing  for  our  objective  point,  even  a 
mild  main  incident,  in  case  a  “crucial  mo¬ 
ment”  did  not  occur  to  us,  we  worked 
toward  it,  making  more  of  visualization  of 
setting  and  characters  than  of  startling  plot 
denouement.  To  be  sure,  some  youth  will 
always  produce  the  conventional  “thriller”; 
it  usually  makes  a  banal  story,  but  he  takes  it 
quite  seriously,  and  at  all  events  he  must  be 
allowed  to  “dree  his  weird”  in  his  own  way. 

At  the  outset  of  the  course,  we  worked  on 
Character  in  very  simple  fashion,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  We  made  known  our  char¬ 
acter  by  telling  some  typical  habit  of  speech 
or  action  rather  than  by  direct  description. 
Little  picturing  by  means  of  adjectives  was 
done  at  first.  The  students  soon  saw,  for 
instance,  which  of  these  two  following  ex¬ 
amples  of  characterization  was  the  more 
convincing:  i.  She  was  a  tall,  slender,  grace¬ 
ful  brunette,  and  2.  Nan  touched  the  low' 
lintel  with  the  tips  of  her  brown  fingers  as 
she  swung  out  of  the  summer  house. 

Both  sentences  were  written  by  the  same 
student,  the  second  appearing  on  the  cor¬ 
rected  theme  in  place  of  the  first,  as  convey¬ 
ing  the  hackneyed  picture  more  vividly. 

We  tried  to  obey  Stevenson  in  our  regard 
for  the  verb,  substituting  it  whenever  we 
could  for  the  adjective  or  the  adverb;  several 
exercises  consisted  of  such  drill,  aided  by 
the  dictionary  and  a  book  of  synonyms. 
Concrete  details  were  also  insisted  upon, 
rather  than  statements  which  presented  no 
picture.  For  example: 

I.  The  picnic  supper  was  a  tempting  one. 
2.  Bacon  sputtered  and  smoked,  coffee 
bubbled,  penetrating  our  hungry  nostrils. — 
(Another  bit  of  student  phraseology.) 


Many  excellent  bits  of  characterization 
were  read  from  books  and  magazines,  em¬ 
phasis  being  laid  on  what  the  subjects  did 
and  said,  on  their  habitual  gestures,  clothes, 
companions,  home  surroundings,  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  study  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s 
Jonathan^  in  A  Gentleman  Vagabond  and 
Some  Others  made  a  delightful  preface  to 
original  work  in  eccentric  character. 

Mood  was  next  considered — a  rather 
subtle  consideration  for  high  school  sopho¬ 
mores;  but  simplified,  and  brought  home  to 
their  own  experiences,  it  can  be  made  amus¬ 
ing,  rather  than  seriously  contemplative. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  mood 
rather  by  hint  than  by  statement;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  girl  asked  the  class:  “What  was 
the  mood  of  this  freshman? — I  met  her  at 
the  door,  but  she  brushed  by  me  without 
seeing  me.  She  didn’t  realize  that  she  had 
dropped  her  glove;  all  the  color  seemed 
drained  out  of  her  face  and  ears;  and  the 
muscles  of  her  cheeks  worked  in  and  out. 
I  knew  she  had  been  in  to  see  the  marks  on 
her  last  test.” 

An  observing  boy  contributed  the  follow¬ 
ing  mood  hint:  “I  sat  in  back  of  her  in  the 
study  room.  When  her  ‘steady’  came  down 
the  aisle  she  took  two  hairpins  out  of  her 
hair  and  put  them  back  in  exactly  the  same 
places.” 

Setting  in  connection  with  character  came 
next.  Environment  was  studied,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  concrete  in  color,  motion, 
scent,  sound,  taste,  etc.  Homely  objects 
and  familiar  ones  were  insisted  upon  at 
first.  In  this  connection  Mary  Wilkins 
Freeman’s  stories  were  a  delight.  The  Cat 
was  read  for  its  skillful  use  of  Nature  as  a 
dramatic  setting.  The  Revolt  of  Mother  il¬ 
lustrated  the  “glorification  of  the  common¬ 
place,”  as  well  as  the  use  of  “character 
hints”  instead  of  direct  descriptions,  which 
method  of  Mrs.  Freeman  we  compared  with 
that  of  Scott  in  his  many-paged  description 
of  Rowena.  In  the  matter  of  setting,  also, 
we  tried  to  avoid  much  direct  description 
of  objects;  background  being  brought  in 
incidentally,  and  distributed  in  bits,  as  an 
aid  to  characterization.  . 
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Conversation,  we  all  agreed,  was  the  hard-  before  school,  saw  the  examination  questions 
est  to  write  successfully.  We  were  all  writ-  face  uppermost  on  the  teacher’s  desk  and 
ing  together,  one  day,  when  we  decided  that  no  one  near,  was  a  crucial  moment.  But,  as 
unless  one  were  a  short-hand  reporter,  as  Jim  pithily  objected,  “That  ain’t  hardly  a 
well  as  a  companion  of  interesting  person-  fair  one  though,  for  there  ain’t  nobody  that 
ages,  he  could  not  become  a  shining  success  could  help  looking  at  ’em.” 
at  reproducing  real  conversation  in  one  The  students  gradually  discovered  slender 
semester;  and  that  the  fictitious  kind  was  plot  incidents,  usually  happenings  in  their 
a  dull  failure  at  our  stage  of  literary  evolu-  own  lives.  A  few  proved  really  dramatic; 
tion.  So  we  made  our  dialogues  brief.  The  others  were  the  well-worn  party-dress — class- 
“said  Godfrey’s”  and  “said  Dunsey’s”  of  play — school-athletics  episodes.  However, 
Silas  Marner  were  left  for  a  genius  to  they  served  to  build  up  a  little  fabric  of  orl- 
manipulate,  and  in  their  place  we  achieved  ginal  effort,  motivated  by  a  personal  inter- 
amusing  results  with  such  visualizations  as  est  in  the  situation,  which  object,  after  all, 
— “Shrieked  Jim,  flourishing  his  bowle-  is  the  important  one  in  teaching.  These  ex¬ 
knife,” — or  “Chortled  the  old  negress  as  periences  were  first  submitted  in  the  brief- 
she  wiped  her  perspiring  face,”  after,  it  est  possible  form,  approved  or  disapproved 
must  be  confessed,  some  commonplace  bro-  by  the  teacher,  returned  with  comments 
midiom  that  would  not  bring  a  chortle  from  and  suggestions,  and  laid  away  to  ripen  a 
any  one  else.  The  aim  was,  of  course,  to  bit,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the  “  best 
bring  in  characteristic  actions  of  the  indl-  writers.” 

vidual  under  discussion,  in  connection  with  The  mosaic  having  been  thus  prepared 
conversation.  A  prime  favorite  became  the  bit  by  bit,  it  remained  to  construct  the 
example  of  Mood  hint  in  Silas  Marner  in  story — a  task  of  two  thousand  words  or 
which  Snuff,  the  brown  spaniel,  at  Dunstan’s  more.  The  narratives  were  written  in  the 
entrance  retreated  under  the  piano.  This  classroom  with  the  aid  of  notebooks  kept 
character-revealing  incident  was  duplicated  throughout  the  course.  Four  regular  class 
in  modern  form  so  many  times  that  at  periods  were  given  to  the  throes  of  final 
length  we  agreed  to  discontinue  speeches  composition,  the  rough  drafts  being  collected 
like  the  following  because  of  their  debilita-  at  the  close  of  each  period,  and  re-distributed 
ting  frequency: — “‘Well,  what’s  the  matter  the  next  day.  It  seemed  wiser  to  have  the 
now.?’  snarled  Stanley  as  he  entered  the  final  writing  of  the  stories  done  under  the 
old-fashioned  parlor,  while  Spot,  the  red  teacher’s  supervision  rather  than  at  home, 
setter  sneaked  under  the  table  at  his  ap-  not  only  because  of  the  temptation  to  ask 
proach.”  We  also  learned  it  was  more  ef-  for  outside  help,  but  because  the  teacher 
fectlve  occasionally  to  substitute  for  such  a  was  thus  enabled  to  go  about  the  class 
bald  statement  as,  “The  wind  blew  the  and  give  much  individual  suggestion.  The 
door  open,”  this  figure  from  a  student’s  stories  were  copied  at  home,  however,  and 
description:  “The  strong  wind  like  a  rough  finally  handed  in,  as  Jim  expressed  it,  “with 
comrade  just  home  from  school,  burst  in  the  rough  copies  fastened  in  back  of  the 
at  the  door,  blowing  papers  off  the  table  smooth  ones.” 

and  ashes  out  of  the  grate.”  The  reading  of  these  sophomore  efforts 

Finally,  simple  plot  incidents  were  con-  at  the  Short  Story  was  in  many  cases  a  real 
sidered.  What  was  a  “crucial  moment”  pleasure,  the  teacher,  knowing  as  she  did 
in  your  experience,  or  in  that  of  some  one  every  step  of  the  way  traversed,  and  the 
you  know  very  well?  “Crucial  moment”  genuineness  of  each  crude  little  production, 
sounds  alarming,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  Details  of  grading,  form,  revision,  etc.,  will 
add  to  the  budding  vocabulary  by  coupling  not  be  given  here,  as  they  are  similar  in 
the  new  term  with  a  familiar  experience,  nearly  all  secondary  schools  to-day. 

That  time  Jim  slipped  into  the  English  room  In  the  foregoing  experiment  with  a  fairly 
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difficult  subject  for  a  high  school  class,  we 
found  the  pupils  with  few  exceptions  ready 
and  responsive.  They  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  the  activity  of  interest  in  a  world  full  of 
new  ideas,  for  one  thing,  which  is  worth 
more  in  point  of  ethical  value  than  jaded 
skill.  There  is  nothing  blase  about  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  average  sophomore 
just  in  from  the  summer  vacation.  The 
greatest  problem  was  to  keep  the  enthusiasm 
going,  through  the  laborious  final  writing 
of  the  story;  which  was  fairly  well  solved  by 
limiting  the  throes  of  composition  to  the 
forty-five-minute  class  period,  and  beginning 
fresh  again  the  next  day.  The  moral  value 
of  keeping  at  one  task  until  it  is  finished. 


be  the  outcome  never  so  humble,  is  not  the 
least  of  the  by-products  of  an  exercise  like 
that  which  has  been  briefly  outlined.  Pride 
of  accomplishment  glowed  from  every  boy’s 
face,  as  the  neat,  finished  pages  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  teacher  remarked: 
“Do  you  realize  the  fact  that  you  have  now 
created  something?  Here  is  a  thing  that 
has  never  been  written  before,  and  you  are 
its  author.”  Especially  when  the  great  day 
arrived  for  the  reading  of  the  best  stories, 
did  Susy  and  Jim  begin  to  realize  what 
Longfellow  calls  the 

Chords  of  life  in  utmost  tension. 

With  the  fervor  of  invention, 

With  the  rapture  of  creating. 


AFTER-DINNER  SPEAKING 

H.  J.  Fenton 

[“Let  me  say  at  once,”  remarks  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  Reminiscences y  “that  Charles  Dickens 
was  the  very  best  after-dinner  speaker  1  ever  heard.  I  feel  inclined  to  give  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
second  place.  My  mind  impels  me  sometimes  to  give  it  to  Lowell’s  countryman  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew.”  We  have  been  training  children  and  youth  in  oratory  and  debate  for  many  years.  One 
rarely  hears  of  instruction  in  that  more  pleasing,  less  formal,  oftener  desired  contribution:  the  after- 
dinner  speech.  Mr.  Fenton,  formerly  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  responsible  as  is  always  its  entire  faculty  for  the  training  of  men  obligated  especially  to  be 


ready  for  unexpected  situations,  social  as  well  as 
he  has  used.] 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  pro- 
I  ficient  after-dinner  speakers  are  self- 
taught.  Public  speaking  is  taught  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  lessons  are  given  in 
elocution,  but  the  special  nature  of  a  good 
after-dinner  speech  is  seldom  explained,  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  delivering  it  is  infre¬ 
quent  at  best.  It  is  supposed,  probably, 
that  lessons  in  voice  culture  and  the  practice 
of  speaking  memorized  pieces  in  public,  or 
before  a  teacher,  are  sufficient  for  all  occas¬ 
ions  and  for  all  types  of  public  address. 
Perhaps  this  is  true  in  the  main,  yet  the  after- 
dinner  speech  is  in  some  respects  in  a  class 
by  itself,  so  that  elocution  lessons  and  the 
practice  of  speaking  pieces  either  in  school 
or  in  private  do  not  inevitably  give  one  the 


combative,  goes  here  into  the  interesting  methods 

ability  to  make  a  really  successful  after- 
dinner  talk.  One  may  be  able  to  deliver  a 
good  set  speech,  or  preach  forcibly  from  the 
pulpit,  or  plead  successfully  at  the  bar,  and 
yet  fail  to  make  a  really  good  after-dinner 
address  because  he  does  not  perceive  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion,  or  realize  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  after-dinner  speech, 
its  limitations  and  its  possibilities. 

Hence  most  speakers  who  succeed  in  this 
sort  of  address  do  so  from  a  sort  of  natural 
fitness  and  adaptability  for  it  rather  than 
because  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  art. 
Most  people,  when  called  upon  to  respond  to 
a  toast,  are  like  children  pushed  suddenly 
into  the  water.  If  they  can  swim,  they  get 
out  after  a  fashion;  if  they  can  not,  they  go 
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down.  It  is  usually  a  case  of  each  looking 
out  for  himself.  If  a  man  happens  to  know 
the  requirements  of  an  after-dinner  speech 
and  has  some  native  ability  for  speaking,  he 
may  make  an  effective  after-dinner  speech 
when  called  upon,  while  he  who  has  little 
or  no  perception  of  what  such  a  speech 
should  be  is  likely  to  be  a  bore,  even  though 
he  may  have  had  more  or  less  training  in 
elocution. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  after- 
dinner  speaking  can  be  taught,  and  that  a 
little  practice  in  the  art  before  a  speaker  in¬ 
flicts  himself  upon  an  audience  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  him  proficient  in 
the  business  of  responding  to  a  toast.  More¬ 
over,  such  training  should  not  only  make  one 
a  better  after-dinner  speaker,  but  it  should 
also  make  one  a  better  speaker  for  other  oc¬ 
casions,  since  it  involves  the  necessity  of 
one’s  thinking  on  his  feet  and  maintaining  a 
pleasing  stage  presence. 

How  can  after-dinner  speaking  be  taught.? 
It  is  obviously  impossible  for  every  school 
and  college  to  provide  a  banquet  for  stu¬ 
dents  every  little  while  so  that  they  may  in 
reality  speak  after  a  dinner.  That  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  too  expensive  perhaps  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  expected.  In  those  institutions, 
however,  where  students  eat  in  a  common 
dining  hall  it  can  be  done,  and  with  very 
little,  if  any,  additional  cost.  Furthermore, 
practice  in  the  art  with  very  good  results 
can  be  carried  on  in  schools  without  the  aid 
of  a  dining  hall,  as  will  be  shown  later.  At 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Anna¬ 
polis,  Maryland,  where  the  writer  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  this  connection, 
after-dinner  speaking  has  been  taught  for  a 
number  of  years  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  banquets.  Instruction  and  practice 
in  this  art  are  given  to  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  connection  with  the  regular 
Academy  mess,  and  to  members  of  the 
freshman,  or  plebe,  class  in  the  recitation 
rooms  where  no  mess  is  provided,  and  in 
both  cases  with  excellent  results.  With  both 
classes  the  proceedings  are  much  alike,  yet 
there  are  some  differences. 

Let  us  consider  the  men  in  the  upper  class 
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first.  This  class  is  divided  into  small  groups, 
or  platoons,  of  twenty  men  each.  These 
men,  one  week  in  advance  of  an  assigned 
date,  are  given  a  typewritten  program  of  the 
exercise  which  they  will  attend,  and  for 
which  they  are  required  to  make  certain 
preparations.  One  of  these  programs  is 
here  given  in  full. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
Department  of  English 
II  May,  1924 

Memorandum  for  the  Second  Company,  First 
Class,  Subject:  After-Dinner  Speaking. 

I.  On  Monday  evening,  15  May,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  dinner  formation,  members  of  the 
Fourth  Platoon  will  report  in  room  209,  second 
wing,  Bancroft  Hall,  for  dinner.  The  dinner 
will  be  followed  by  After-Dinner  Speaking,  of 
which  Asso.  Professor  H.  J.  Fenton  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  C.  L.  Lewis  will  be  in  charge. 
Speeches  will  be  not  longer  than  four  minutes. 
Each  midshipman  will  turn  in  his  first  para¬ 
graph,  the  main  points,  and  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  speech.  The  Senior  Officer  will  report 
absentees  to  the  toastmaster,  Asso.  Professor 
Fenton,  and  give  him  a  list  showing  the  subject 
chosen  by  each  midshipman. 

Occasion:  Class  dinner  on  the  eve  of  graduation 
The  following  topics  are  suggested  for  speeches: 

1.  Retrospect:  What  have  we  accom¬ 

plished? 

2.  Comradeship 

3.  A  commission  or  a  job — carry  on! 

4.  Milestones 

5.  Responsibilities  of  a  first  classman 

6.  Athletics  vs.  scholarship 

7.  Rocks  and  shoals 

8.  The  last  term  the  best 

9.  Books  that  have  helped  me 

10.  The  future:  What  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish 

C.  Alphonso  Smith 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English 

In  connection  with  this  program  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  several 
things.  First,  the  proceedings  are  in  charge 
of  two  men,  one  acting  as  presiding  officer, 
the  other  as  toastmaster.  It  is  the  business 
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of  the  first  to  open  and  to  close  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks;  of  the 
second  to  introduce  the  speakers  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Both  aim,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  at  the 
table  so  that  good  digestion  may  wait  on 
appetite,  good  health  on  both,  and  that  the 
prospective  speakers  may  lose  some  of  the 
nervousness  with  which  they  come  to  the 
room  plentifully  supplied.  Second,  each 
midshipman  is  to  choose  beforehand  a  topic 
out  of  the  list,  and  turn  in  an  outline  of  his 
intended  speech,  with  the  first  and  the  last 
paragraphs  written  out  in  full.  The  men 
are  advised  to  memorize  these  portions  of 
their  speeches,  but  not  the  rest.  Third, 
the  dinner  is  aimed  to  celebrate  some  special 
occasion,  and  the  toast  topics  are  chosen 
with  a  view  to  centering  the  thought  of  the 
evening  on  that  occasion. 

The  room  provided  for  the  exercise  is  a 
fairly  large,  rectangular  room,  in  close  con¬ 
junction  with  the  mess  hall,  and  the  dinner 
given  is  practically  the  same  as  the  other 
midshipmen  get,  so  that  the  additional  cost 
of  these  banquets  is  little  if  any.  A  long 
narrow  table  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  walls  are  latticed  and  adorned 
to  simulate  a  genuine  banquet  hall.  The 
instructors  in  charge  occupy  seats  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  table,  while  the  members  of  the 
platoon  sit  at  will  along  the  sides. 

When  dinner  has  been  served,  cigars  and 
cigarettes  are  passed  about,  and  the  post¬ 
prandial  exercise  begins.  The  presiding 
officer  opens  usually  with  a  few  words  about 
the  occasion  and  perhaps  some  suggestions 
about  the  nature  of  the  after-dinner  speech. 
Then  he  turns  the  exercise  over  to  the  toast¬ 
master,  who  in  turn  introduces  each  speaker 
with  appropriate  remarks.  The  whole  ex¬ 
ercise  usually  lasts  less  than  two  hours,  din¬ 
ner  included.  In  that  time,  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  men  present  get  an  opportunity 
to  speak,  while  those  who  are  not  called  on 
have  at  least  done  the  work  of  preparing  a 
speech  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  the  others 
speak.  At  a  later  dinner  in  the  term  these 
also  get  their  chance  to  speak. 


The  members  of  every  platoon  come  to  the 
banquet  hall  usually  in  a  somewhat  fearful 
state  of  mind,  especially  on  their  first  call 
to  this  duty.  They  leave  at  the  close  with 
the  feeling  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  rather 
delightful  time  on  the  whole,  and  that  speak¬ 
ing  after  dinner  in  the  atmosphere  of  com¬ 
radeship  that  here  prevails  is  not  so  very  un¬ 
pleasant  after  all.  Most  of  them  feel,  too, 
that  the  time  spent  was  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasant,  and  they  look  forward  to  such 
duty  after  graduation  with  not  half  the 
dread  which  otherwise  they  might  have. 
They  learn  in  a  few  exercises  of  this  sort 
several  valuable  principles  which  are  of  use 
to  them  later,  and  which  every  prospective 
after-dinner  speaker  ought  to  know.  They 
learn  that  the  best  after-dinner  speech  is 
short,  rather  than  long.  Have  something  to 
say  and  then  say  it,  is  the  principle  instilled 
into  them.  If  a  midshipman  speaks  longer 
than  his  time  allowance  of  four  minutes, 
and  especially  if  his  talk  is  rambling  and 
pointless,  he  is  likely  to  be  advised  to  be 
more  brief  and  direct  the  next  time.  They 
learn  also  that  a  mere  string  of  funny  stories 
is  not  a  successful  after-dinner  speech;  that 
the  ideal  speech  is  a  happy  combination  of 
wit  and  good  sense.  If  a  midshipman’s 
speech  contains  the  first  but  not  the  last,  it 
is  considered  to  be  a  failure.  They  learn 
that,  while  witty  sallies  are  always  enjoy¬ 
able,  salacious  jokes  have  no  place  in  the 
public  utterances  of  gentlemen.  They  learn, 
too,  that  the  keynote  of  an  after-dinner 
speech  is  geniality.  Neither  time  nor 
place  calls  for  a  lecture.  They  are  expected 
to  say  a  few  words  worth  while  on  a  chosen 
subject,  and  to  say  them  in  so  happy  a  vein 
as  to  promote  the  good  feeling  attendant 
on  the  occasion.  They  acquire,  finally, 
some  little  ability  to  think  on  their  feet. 
Their  beginnings  and  endings,  it  is  true,  are 
written  out  and  memorized,  but  all  in  be¬ 
tween  is  supposed  to  be  extemporaneous. 

Men  who  come  to  these  exercises  show,  of 
course,  a  vast  difference  in  aptitude.  Some 
are  so  overcome  with  self-consciousness 
that  they  can  scarcely  speak  at  all,  especially 
on  their  first  attempt.  Others  rise  to  the 
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occasion  and  often  deliver  really  splendid 
speeches.  Let  me  illustrate.  One  J.  B. 
was  a  long,  rangey  football  giant,  a  terror 
to  his  foes  on  the  gridion.  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  his  first  after-dinner  speech.  It 
was  the  shortest  I  ever  heard.  He  arose 
promptly  at  the  call  of  the  toastmaster  with 
flushed  cheeks  and,  no  doubt,  trembling  legs. 
For  a  long  minute  he  gazed  anxiously  at  the 
ceiling,  his  mouth  opening  and  shutting, 
but  no  sound  coming  out.  Finally,  he  burst 
forth:  Mr.  T — T — Toastmaster.  I  er — er — 
er.  Oh,  the  devil!”  and  sat  down.  Tumul¬ 
tuous  applause  followed.  The  speech  was  a 
flat  failure,  yet  it  is  through  just  such  failures 
that  men  sometimes  find  themselves  later  on. 
C.  W.  was,  on  the  other  hand,  more  naturally 
gifted  for  speaking,  and  also,  it  is  quite 
likely,  for  thinking  through  a  given  topic. 
He  responded  to  the  toast  of  Leadership,  and 
this  was  the  way  he  began : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow  Sufferers.  You  all 
remember  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  If  history  is  correct,  the  Spanish  lost 
that  battle  just  for  the  lack  of  three  ships:  marks¬ 
manship,  seamanship,  leadership.  They  could  not 
shoot  straight,  their  sailing  was  clumsy,  and  they 
suffered  from  divided  council.  Lacking  marks¬ 
manship  and  seamanship  they  yet  might  have 
prevailed,  but  lacking  leadership  they  were 
doomed  to  disaster.  Now,  gentlemen.  .  .  .” 

It  was  a  neat  beginning  to  an  after-dinner 
speech,  well  conceived  in  thought  and  hap¬ 
pily  expressed.  His  whole  speech  would 
have  been  creditable  to  a  man  of  far  greater 
experience. 

So  much  for  the  after-dinner  speeches  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  the  students’  mess 
hall.  Similar  exercises  are  occasionally  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  recitation  room,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  In  these  cases  no  dinner 
is  provided, except  in  imagination,  and  smok¬ 
ing  is  of  course  prohibited.  In  other  respects 


the  exercise  is  similar  to  that  just  described, 
except  that  the  instructor  usually  acts  both 
as  officer  in  charge  and  toastmaster.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  he  acts  only  as  chairman, 
nominating  as  toastmaster  one  of  the  more 
proficient  students.  Some  similitude  to  a 
dinner  is  given  by  arranging  the  chairs  in 
the  room  in  a  double  line  facing  each  other 
as  if  divided  by  a  table,  and  the  toastmaster 
takes  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  make  out,  as  do  the  others 
at  the  real  banquet,  their  speech  outlines, 
memorize  their  beginnings  and  endings,  then 
when  introduced  by  the  toastmaster  rise  in 
their  places  and  speak  without  manuscript 
or  notes.  Thus  these  men  of  the  lower 
class  get  their  first  experience  in  the  gentle 
art  of  speaking  after  dinner. 

Now  what  is  being  done  at  the  Naval 
Academy  toward  promoting  this  particular 
kind  of  speaking  might  well  be  imitated  by 
other  institutions  elsewhere.  As  has  already 
been  said,  schools  provided  with  eating  halls 
can  conduct  such  classes  and  surround  them 
with  all  the  fandangoes  of  a  banquet  which 
are  deemed  stimulating  to  thought  and 
speech,  and  can  do  it  with  little  additional 
cost.  Schools  not  so  provided  can  also 
reach  the  same  end,  to  a  slightly  limited  de¬ 
gree  perhaps,  without  the  aid  of  banquets 
simply  by  utilizing  the  opportunities  of  the 
classroom.  Even  the  latter  method,  arti¬ 
ficial  as  it  may  seem,  at  least  should  offer 
a  welcome  variety  to  any  course  in  public 
speaking.  Such  courses  all  too  frequently 
have  little  in  them  to  stimulate  thought  or 
to  stir  the  imagination.  An  exercise  in 
after-dinner  speaking,  when  well  conducted, 
whether  in  a  dining  hall  or  in  the  classroom, 
seems  to  do  both.  Students  usually  take 
far  more  interest  in  responding  to  a  toast 
than  they  do  in  speaking  memorized  pieces 
from  a  school  stage. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  THINKS  OF  HIS  SCHOOLS 

By  the  Editor 


^  ^HERE  were  two  prominent  intentions 
j  I  behind  the  big  convention  of  Ameri- 
can  school  superintendents  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  last  February.  In  preliminary  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  executive  committee  the  post¬ 
war  belief  in  the  need  of  more  direct  con¬ 
tributions  of  schools  to  the  political  welfare 
evolved  a  program  which  was  based  in¬ 
tentionally  and  specifically  upon  national 
ideals  and  the  schools’  duty  theretoward. 
At  a  later  assembly  of  this  committee, 
Randall  Condon  urged  that  among  American 
ideals  happiness  had  not  in  schools  been 
given  full  recognition  as  a  national  aim. 
Why  not  devote  the  final  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention  entirely  to  this  feature,  the  mission 
of  the  public  school  as  concerned  with  the 
happiness  of  mankind?  Condon  had  his 
way.  The  convention  closed  in  a  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  beauty,  joy,  and  blessedness  of 
school.  The  newspaper  reporters  caught 
the  enthusiasm.  The  editors  reflected  it. 
The  old  bewhiskered  jokes  on  the  dislike  of 
school  look  weak  alongside  an  acceptance  of 
the  joyful  nature  of  the  service  such  as  the 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  bespeaks: 

HAPPINESS  DAY 

Nothing,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  remarkable  con¬ 
vention  of  the  educators  of  the  nation, 
held  in  this  city  was  more  impressive, 
more  Inspiring,  more  artistic  and  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  splendid  pageant  presented 
by  the  school  children  of  Cincinnati  at 
Music  Hall. 

The  spectacle  was  an  animated  and 
colorful  symposium  of  drama  and  music, 
of  beauty  and  aesthetic  appeal. 

And  it  was  vibrant  with  glorious  pro¬ 
mise  for  the  future.  It  suggested  the 


developing  energy  of  those  principles 
which  make  for  happier  and  nobler  liv¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  imposing  contribution 
of  Cincinnati’s  school  children  to  “Hap¬ 
piness  Day.” 

It  was  prophetic  of  that  time  when 
all  days  shall  be  happy,  filled  with  light 
and  music;  with  the  joys  of  childhood 
and  youth  universal;  with  health  normal 
and  disease  abnormal;  with  perception 
of  the  joys  of  nature  a  common  heritage; 
with  joy  in  the  practical  arts  all  per¬ 
vasive;  with  love  for  the  refining  arts  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  consciousness  of  all  men; 
with  learning  and  literature  bearing  twin 
torches  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
world;  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  with 
the  joy  of  service  inspiring  all  human¬ 
ity  forward  toward  that  goal  of  ultimate 
happiness  which  awaits  a  race  redeemed 
from  the  damnations  of  error. 

In  that  great  pageant  was  the  voice  of 
youth  proclaiming  the  prophecies  of  a 
nobler  age,  and  that  voice  held  the  es¬ 
sence  of  all  beauty  of  form  and  rhythm 
and  color;  of  all  pure  aspiration;  of 
all  constructive  moral  and  material 
achievement;  of  all  loveliness  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  integrity  of  soul. 

Much  have  we  learned  from  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  education  in  one  short  week, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  we  learned 
anything  so  mightily  helpful  as  the 
lessons  indicated  in  the  allegorical  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  2,000  children  who 
portrayed  incomparable  symbolry  at 
Music  Hall  Thursday — the  “Happiness 
Day”  of  the  memorable  convention  just 
concluded. 

It  was  a  distinction  to  entertain  the 
men  and  women  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  city  is  better  for  having  had 
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them  with  us.  Out  of  such  a  sea  of 
constructive  deliberation  must  have 
been  caught  and  held  multitudes  of  the 
golden  hshes  of  wisdom,  of  helpful  in¬ 
spiration  and  instruction.  It  was  “  Hap¬ 
piness  Day”  for  Cincinnati  when  the 
educators  of  the  nation  came  to  visit 
with  us. 


Another  newspaper  which  apprehended 
the  larger  import  of  the  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion  is  the  New  York  Times.  This  is  really 
enheartening  stufl',  a  reminder  that  the 
schoolman  is  really  in  contact  with  the  great 
fundamentals  of  life  and  mind: 

THE  EDUCATORS 

“For  not  alone  they  are  useful  to  the 
State,”  said  Seneca,  “who  defend  the 
accused,  bring  forth  candidates  for  office 
and  cast  their  vote  for  peace  or  war,  but 
also  they  who  encourage  the  youth  and 
instruct  the  minds  of  men.”  He  meant 
those  whom  we  have  come  to  classify 
under  the  general  head  “educators.” 
Seneca  also  included  among  their  func¬ 
tions  the  restraining  of  people  from 
running  after  wealth  and  luxury  and  the 
teaching  of  what  is  meant  by  honesty, 
patience,  piety,  justice,  contempt  of 
death  and  “how  much  freely  given  good 
there  is  in  a  good  conscience.”  Several 
thousand  whom  he  so  defined  have  been 
holding  a  conference  this  week  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  discuss  general  education 
policies,  methods  of  administration  and 
courses  of  study. 

In  Seneca’s  day  it  was  the  few  who 
were  “educated.”  To-day,  with  some¬ 
where  between  twenty  and  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  youthful  minds  to  be  instructed,  it 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  an  individual 
curriculum  or  of  wandering  over  the 
entire  range  of  human  experience.  Edu¬ 
cators  must  take  counsel  of  one  another. 
Every  successful  isolated  experiment 
should  somewhere  have  record,  in  order 
that  the  administrators  and  teachers 


generally  may  know  of  it  and  benefit  by 
it.  At  present  the  public  school  curri¬ 
culum  is  in  most  communities  over¬ 
crowded.  The  expansion  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  disposition  to  ask 
more  and  more  of  the  schools  have  to¬ 
gether  multiplied  courses  till  there  is 
bewilderment.  The  next  step  must  be 
discriminating  selection. 

There  is  already  in  existence  a  com¬ 
mission  on  curriculum  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  this 
national  body  of  teachers.  It  would  be 
a  great  gain  if  there  were  a  national 
council  of  men  and  women  who  could 
give  uninterrupted  study  over  a  period 
of  years  to  this  problem.  It  would  be 
still  more  profitable  if  such  studies  were 
also  made  in  other  countries,  and  if  then 
there  could  be  a  world  commission  made 
up  of  the  ablest  “educators” — first,  to 
prepare  a  curriculum  which  should  pre¬ 
sent  what  one  generation  thinks  it  most 
essential  to  transmit  to  the  next,  and, 
second,  to  recommend  the  most  efficient 
method  of  transmission  discoverable. 

With  all  this  it  will  still  be  necessary 
to  have  teachers  as  defined  by  Seneca, 
not  only  prepared  to  encourage  youth 
and  to  instruct  the  minds  of  men,  but 
also  to  teach  what  is  meant  by  honesty, 
patience,  piety,  justice,  contempt  of 
death  and  how  much  there  is  in  a  good 
conscience.  Such  “educators”  are  as 
useful  to  the  State  as  those  who  decide 
for  peace  or  war.  Indeed,  it  will  chiefly 
be  the  teachers  in  the  future  who  will 
do  the  deciding,  through  their  teaching, 
for  peace  or  war. 

This  recognition  of  the  happiness  motive 
appeared  in  print  after  the  superintendents 
had  gone  to  their  homes,  but  the  same  in¬ 
fluential  Enquirer  spoke  in  an  editorial  while 
Cincinnati  was  still  harboring  twelve  thous¬ 
and  visiting  public-school  managers.  The 
completeness  with  which  that  newspaper 
avoided  a  not  unusual  note  of  howling  for 
better  teaching  of  the  three  “r’s”  (the 
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three  “r’s”  are  better  taught  now,  gentle¬ 
men,  than  they  were  to  you  and  to  your 
predecessors) — the  directness  with  which 
that  editor  grasped  the  intentional  emphasis 
of  the  program,  the  exactness  with  which  he 
translated  it  in  his  own  words,  were  gratify¬ 
ing  indeed  to  the  men  who  delivered  the 
American  public-school  doctrine  from  the 
Cincinnati  platforms: 

THE  ESSENTIAL  GREAT  THING 

Out  of  the  mass  of  profoundly  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  and  suggestion  charac¬ 
terizing  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Educational  Conference  in  this  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  one  thought  stands  forth 
conspicuously  impressive. 

Methods  of  teaching — the  mechanics 
of  the  profession — invite  large  interest; 
the  illimitable  excursions  into  side  lines 
of  knowledge  have  strong  appeal;  but, 
after  all  is  said  the  recover  of  moral  con¬ 
trol  over  children,  as  has  been  said,  is 
the  outstanding  educational  need. 

Direct  moral  training  in  the  schools 
is  the  great  esseiitial.  By  this  is  not 
meant  formal  religious  instruction. 

A  writer  points  out  that  the  moral 
“drill”  is  lacking  in  the  public  school 
system,  where  the  real  duties  of  children 
may  be  found.  He  says:  “The  unfor¬ 


tunate  practice  yet  persists  of  making 
scholarship  the  chief  aim.  School  life 
is  presented  to  the  pupil  not  as  high  duty 
to  be  accomplished,  but  as  personal  priv¬ 
ilege  and  golden  opportunity.  If  he  is 
successful,  according  to  scholarship 
standards,  in  embracing  his  opportunity 
he  is  honored  and  rewarded.  But  for 
faithful  effort  to  avoid  conduct  faults, 
build  character  and  accomplish  tasks, 
no  comprehensible  incentive  is  offered. 
Yet  these  are  the  very  virtues  that  en¬ 
rich  life  and  make  all  worthy  attainment 
possible.  The  scholarship  diplomas  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  many  who  strive,  and 
may  be  gained  by  others  with  ease. 
The  character  diploma,  based  on  the  con¬ 
duct  record  of  the  pupil,  is  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  every  one.” 

This  is  a  great  thought.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  record  is,  indeed,  illogical,  since  it 
obscures  character  value  and  operates  to 
forfeit  that  moral  control  over  youth 
which  is  the  only  satisfactory  control 
that  can  ever  be  exercised  over  a  free 
people,  old  or  young. 

The  recovery  of  moral  control  over 
children  must  be  the  outstanding  need  of 
education.  Recognition  of  and  reward 
for  faithful  effort  and  character  building 
should  loom  large  in  our  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cational  development. 


Democracy,  while  weapons  were  everywhere  aim’d  at  your  breast, 

I  saw  you  serenely  give  birth  to  immortal  children,  saw  in  dreams  your  dilating  form, 
Saw  you  with  spreading  mantle  covering  the  world. 


— ^Walt  Whitman. 


AN  ELABORATION  OF  GOUIN’S  METHOD 


Frederick  Houghton 

[Mr.  Houghton  directs  In  Buffalo  the  education  of  the  foreign  born  and  instructs  teachers  of  New 
York  State.  In  various  cities  a  mistake  has  been  made  of  choosing  teachers  for  this  work  carelessly. 
Oral  reading  in  all  its  stupidities  still  blooms  in  many  classes  for  adult  immigrants,  the  teacher  oblivious 
of  the  technic  that  has  been  developed  saving  time  and  effort  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Pronunciation 
and  reading  are  in  many  of  the  best  classes  now  dissociated  much  to  the  benefit  of  each.  Writing, 
spelling,  citizenship,  everything  has  a  method  and  a  better  method.  Mr.  Houghton  points  out  definite 
excellencies  which  should  now  be  required  in  the  teaching  of  language.  The  American  Book  Company 
publishes  his  series  of  English  for  Foreigners.] 

IN  1884,  Francois  Gouln  published  an  action  with  its  name  without  translating  it 
account  of  his  method  of  teaching  a  into  the  learner’s  language.  The  pupil  is  to 
language.  This  was  a  “direct  method”  learn  the  entire  sentence  which  describes  the 
in  which  he  coupled  the  name  of  an  act  di-  act,  rather  than  any  one  individual  word, 
rectly  with  the  act  itself  without  resorting  to  He  learns  it  by  hearing  it  spoken  rather  than 
a  translation  of  the  name  into  the  language  by  seeing  it  in  print,  and  he  must  use  the 
of  the  learner.  This  direct  method  has  sup-  entire  sentence  by  saying  it. 
planted  in  many  schools  the  older  indirect  M.  Gouin  prescribed  a  definite  form  for 
method  by  which  a  pupil  learned  a  foreign  his  “theme”  and  this  form  he  adhered  to 
language  by  translation  through  the  medium  rigidly.  For  instance  in  planning  the  theme 
of  his  own  language.  It  is  the  natural  “Reading  a  Book”  he  would  have  written  it 
method  of  learning  a  language,  the  method  as  follows: 
by  which  a  child  learns  its  mother  tongue. 

Fundamentally  there  are  three  essentials  sit  down  I  sit  down, 

in  Gouin’s  method.  First,  it  is  based  upon  pick  up  I  pick  up  the  book, 

the  proposition  that  it  is  easier  to  learn  a  open  I  open  the  book, 

connected  series  of  related  words  than  un-  read  I  read  the  book, 

related  Individual  words.  Second,  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  a  language  must  be  learned  through  In  teaching  this  theme  his  procedure 
the  ear,  and  used  in  speech.  Third,  it  is  would  have  been  about  as  follows:  Taking 
based  upon  acts,  the  verb  being  considered  the  first  act,  “I  sit  down,”  he  would  stand 
the  essential.  beside  a  chair,  then  seating  himself  would 

In  practice  M.  Gouln  incorporated  these  say,  “I  sit  down.”  This  he  would  repeat 
essentials  into  a  group  of  related  sentences  several  times,  saying  the  words  very  slowly 
which  he  called  “themes,”  and  he  taught  and  distinctly.  Then  he  would  require  his 
these  orally  by  dramatizing  the  verbs.  His  pupils  to  repeat  the  sentence,  at  first  with 
“theme”  was  a  general  act  or  end  made  up  him,  then  without  him,  in  concert,  and  finally 
of  subsidiary  acts.  Thus,  “Reading  a  individually.  This  he  would  repeat  until  he 
Book”  is  a  general  act  or  end,  made  up  of  was  assured  that  every  pupil  knew  just  what 
several  subsidiary  acts,  as  sitting  down,  was  meant  and  could  say  the  sentence  with 
picking  up  a  book,  opening  the  book,  and  reasonable  accuracy.  After  this  he  would 
reading  the  book.  He  requires  in  teaching  take  the  next  act,  and  develop  it  in  the  same 
this  theme,  “Reading  a  Book,”  that  each  way,  and  continue  until  the  entire  theme  had 
act  of  the  theme  shall  be  performed  and  at  been  mastered. 

the  same  time  named,  thus  coupling  the  As  a  result  of  this  lesson  every  pupil  should 
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become  able  to  perform  every  act  in  the 
theme,  at  the  same  time  saying  the  sentence 
which  described  it.  Thus,  he  would  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  book  from  his  desk  and  say,  “I 
pick  up  a  book,”  and  so  for  the  other  acts  of 
the  theme. 

M.  Gouin’s  method  of  direct  teaching  has 
been  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  most  of 
the  later  teachers  of  English  in  classes  of 
immigrants,  and  in  some  High  Schools  in 
classes  of  children  learning  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  For  instance,  Doctor  Roberts,  in  his 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes  of  immigrants  used  this 
method,  retaining  many  of  Gouin’s  original 
themes,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  form 
prescribed.  Others  of  the  writers  of  texts 
for  immigrants  use  the  method,  and  some  of 
the  original  themes,  without  adhering  to 
the  prescribed  form.  Others,  noting  certain 
dangers,  have  retained  the  method,  but  have 
elaborated  it,  in  an  effort  to  minimize  these 
dangers. 

For  in  immigrant  classes  it  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  method,  though  of  great 
value,  had  both  dangers  and  limitations. 
Most  conspicuous  of  the  dangers  was  the 
tendency  to  use  too  many  new  words  in  a 
theme.  As  an  illustration.  Doctor  Roberts’s 
first  theme,  “Getting  up  in  the  morning” 
which  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Gouin’s 
book,  contained  forty-nine  new  words, 
entirely  too  many  to  be  readily  acquired 
in  any  one  lesson  or  even  in  several  lessons. 
And  this  fault  persists  with  most  of  the  other 
users  of  Gouin’s  themes. 

A  grievous  fault  is  the  lack  of  opportunity 
given  to  apply  new  words  once  learned.  In 
most  of  the  original  themes,  a  vocabulary 
was  taught,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
used,  without  repetition  or  application  in 
any  other  connection.  For  instance  in 
Doctor  Roberts’  lesson  already  noted,  of  the 
forty-nine  new  words  taught,  only  sixteen 
are  used  again  in  any  succeeding  lesson. 

Again,  in  dramatizing  an  act,  there  is 
always  present  the  danger  that  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  may  be  received  by  the  pupils. 
The  successful  teaching  of  a  theme  depends 
upon  the  certainty  that  the  act  and  its  name 
be  coupled  directly  and  correctly  in  the 


minds  of  the  pupils,  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy 
so  to  dramatize  the  theme,  “I  get  up  in  the 
morning,”  that  every  pupil  shall  receive  the 
correct  idea. 

Appreciating  these  dangers  later  writers 
have  modified  both  the  form  and  content  of 
Gouin’s  themes,  still  retaining,  however,  the 
method.  Thus,  in  the  Massachusetts  leaf¬ 
lets,  the  first  theme  is,  “I  open  the  door.” 
It  has  only  eight  new  words,  it  is  easily  de¬ 
monstrated,  and  the  new  words  are  used 
again  in  succeeding  lessons. 

Besides  these  dangers,  the  Gouin  method 
has  certain  limitations;  and  at  least  one  of 
these  limitations  is  consequent  upon  one  of 
his  essentials.  In  his  method  the  pupil 
must  receive  his  impressions  through  the 
ear,  and  he  must  practice  its  use  in  speech. 
In  this  M.  Gouin  overlooked  the  plain  fact 
that  an  impression  received  only  through 
the  ear  could  easily  have  been  strengthened 
by  impressions  received  through  the  eye  and 
reinforced  by  the  hand.  As  a  consequence 
the  later  writers  insist  that  not  only  shall  the 
learner  receive  a  new  name  for  an  existing 
concept  through  the  ear,  but  that  he  shall 
see  it  written  or  printed  and,  if  literate,  that 
he  shall  be  required  to  write  it. 

This  is  carried  still  farther  in  the  latest 
development  of  the  method.  In  this,,  not 
only  must  a  pupil  hear  the  sentence  which 
describes  some  act,  but  he  must  read  this 
sentence  orally  for  practice  in  speech,  and 
also  silently  to  check  his  understanding  of  it. 
Besides  this  he  must  change  from  the  first 
personal  form  as  used  by  Gouin  to  the  second 
and  third  personal  forms,  and  thereafter 
write  the  theme  in  all  its  forms. 

In  present  practice  the  teaching  of  a  theme 
after  the  Gouin  method  is  divided  into  six 
units.  Of  these,  the  first  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  theme  following  ex¬ 
actly  the  procedure  prescribed  by  Gouin. 
In  the  second,  the  pupils  see  the  theme 
written  as  it  is  being  demonstrated,  and  read 
it.  In  the  third  unit  the  theme  is  changed 
from  the  first  personal  form  to  the  second 
and  third  persons.  In  the  fourth  unit  each 
sentence  of  the  theme  is  written  in  the  im¬ 
perative  form,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
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perform  the  acts  indicated.  The  fifth  unit 
comprises  the  writing  of  the  entire  theme  in 
all  its  forms.  The  sixth  unit  requires  the 
reading  of  the  sentences  of  the  theme,  or  of 
similar  sentences,  from  some  text  book. 

The  procedure  in  using  these  units  of  the 
Gouin  method  is  shown  briefly  below,  with 
the  theme  in  English,  “Reading  a  Book”  as 
it  would  be  used  in  a  class  of  adult  immi¬ 
grants  learning  English. 

UNIT  I 

In  the  teacher’s  plan-book  this  theme  will 
appear  as  follows: 

READING  A  BOOK 

I  sit  down. 

I  pick  up  a  book. 

I  open  the  book. 

I  read  the  book. 

In  this,  the  two  groups,  “sit  down”  and 
“pick  up”  are  taught  as  one  word  each. 
Counting  these  as  one  word  each,  and  in¬ 
cluding  “the”  and  “a”  there  are  seven  new 
words  or  groups.  Following  this  lesson, 
these  should  be  used  again  in  other  themes, 
such  as  “Opening  a  Window,”  “Writing  in 
a  Book,”  etc. 

The  method  of  procedure  should  be 
Gouin’s.  The  teacher  while  standing  will 
say  slowly  and  distinctly,  “I  sit  down,”  and 
while  saying  this  will  seat  himself.  He  re¬ 
peats  this  two  or  three  times,  finally  requir¬ 
ing  the  class  to  repeat  the  sentence  with  him. 
After  several  repetitions  he  asks  the  class  to 
repeat  it  in  concert  without  his  help,  then 
individually,  until  he  is  assured  that  every 
pupil  can  say  every  word  reasonably  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  repeats  this  procedure  with  the 
other  sentences  of  the  theme  until  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  orally. 

He  then  has  a  pupil  perform  each  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  what  he  is  doing. 
This  is  repeated  by  every  pupil,  or  until  the 
teacher  is  certain  that  all  can  do  it. 

This  completes  this  unit.  It  is  the  most 
important  of  the  units  and  it  must  never  be 


skimped.  Enough  time  must  be  given  it  to 
make  sure  that  every  pupil  can  say  correctly 
every  word,  and  understands  its  meaning. 

UNIT  II 

In  this  the  theme  as  it  appears  in  the 
teacher’s  plan-book  is  written  on  the  black¬ 
board.  The  method  of  procedure  is  precisely 
that  of  Unit  I,  excepting  that  each  sentence 
is  read  from  the  blackboard  as  the  act  is 
performed  instead  of  being  given  orally. 

The  teacher  while  standing  says,  “I  sit 
down,”  and  does  so.  He  then  passes  to  the 
blackboard  and  writes  the  sentence.  The 
pupils  having  been  drilled  upon  this  sentence 
in  Unit  I,  will  repeat  the  sentence  after  him, 
but  now  he  points  to  the  words  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  they  say  it.  The  whole  procedure 
of  Unit  I  is  then  repeated,  the  sentences  being 
first  read  in  concert,  then  individually. 

As  these  sentences  must  be  erased  before 
taking  the  next  unit,  the  words  may  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  drilled  upon  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  erasing  a  word  at  a  time,  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  pupils  to  name  the  words  erased. 

UNIT  III 

Up  to  this  time  only  the  first-person 
pronoun  has  been  used.  In  this  unit  this 
form  is  to  be  changed,  first  to  the  third-per¬ 
son  form,  that  being  the  easier,  then  to  the 
second. 

The  teacher  requires  one  pupil  to  stand. 
He  then  has  him  sit  down,  and  as  he  has 
taught  him  in  Unit  I,  say,  “I  sit  down.” 
But  while  the  pupil  is  sitting  down  the 
teacher  will  point  to  him  and  say,  “He  sits 
down,”  emphasizing  the  changed  pronoun 
and  the  verb  ending.  Another  pupil  stands 
and  sits,  and  the  pupils  repeat,  “He  sits 
down.”  After  the  usual  repetition  in  con¬ 
cert  and  individually,  the  next  act  is  taken 
up  in  the  same  way,  until  the  entire  theme  is 
changed  orally.  It  is  then  written  as  in 
Unit  II,  and  read.  If  the  class  has  women 
in  it,  a  woman  should  now  be  selected  for 
practice  in  the  same  way  on  the  feminine 
form  of  the  pronoun.  The  theme  is  changed 
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to  the  second-person  form  in  the  same  way. 
This  completes  Unit  III. 

UNIT  IV 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  Gouin  method  is 
the  possibility  that  a  pupil  has  misinter¬ 
preted  the  action  and  has  received  a  wrong 
name  for  it.  This  danger  is  slight  when  the 
theme  is  simple,  as  “I  open  the  book,”  or 
when  the  word  “book”  is  applied  directly 
to  the  object  before  the  class.  In  badly 
managed  themes,  or  in  themes  which  are 
difficult  of  demonstration  the  danger  is  very 
considerable.  For  instance,  consider  the 
case  of  the  unprepared  teacher  who,  in  a 
class  of  women  with  almost  no  English 
vocabulary,  put  her  hand  on  a  book  case  at 
the  same  time  saying,  “Now  let  us  pretend 
that  this  is  a  stove.”  The  probability  of 
error  here  is  apparent. 

How  is  it  possible  without  resort  to  trans¬ 
lation  into  the  learner’s  language,  to  check 
up  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation.?  In  a 
mixed  class  of  immigrants  even  translation  is 
impossible.  But  in  most  themes  this  check¬ 
ing  can  be  done  as  a  unit  by  itself,  which  is 
Unit  IV  of  the  method. 

After  the  theme  has  been  developed  in  the 
preceding  units,  and  the  blackboard  is  again 
clear,  the  teacher  will  have  the  class  stand. 
He  will  then  write  on  the  blackboard,  “Sit 
down”  and  immediately  thereafter  say  to  the 
class,  “Do  this,”  pointing  to  the  sentence. 
If  this  is  the  first  time  this  has  been  done  and 
the  pupils  have  up  to  this  time  been  reading 
aloud  from  the  blackboard,  they  will  at  once 
begin  to  read  this  aloud  also,  but  the  teacher 
will  shake  his  head,  point  to  the  sentence  and 
say  again,  “Do  this.”  After  a  few  seconds 
of  bewilderment,  some  bright  pupil  will  seat 
himself,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  Then  the 
teacher  puts  every  sentence  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  the  imperative  form,  and  requires 
the  pupils  to  read  them  silently  and  perform 
the  action  required.  If  they  can  do  this  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  the  teacher  may  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  their  knowledge  of  the  words  is 
accurate. 


UNIT  V 

For  clinching  the  vocabulary  taught,  and 
for  purposes  of  future  review,  it  is  wise  to 
have  the  pupils  write  the  entire  theme  in  all 
its  forms  as  it  has  been  developed,  in  note¬ 
books  which  should  be  the  personal  property 
of  the  pupils. 

UNIT  VI 

Up  to  this  point  there  should  be  no  text¬ 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  If  the 
theme  has  been  taken  from  a  text,  this  book 
should  now  be  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
theme  read  as  it  appears  in  print  in  the  text. 
In  textbooks  in  which  the  theme  is  not  used, 
a  theme  should  be  selected  to  accompany 
any  given  lesson  and  the  vocabulary  of  this 
theme  should  be  made  to  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
lesson  in  the  textbook.  After  the  theme 
has  been  developed  according  to  the  units 
described,  the  lesson  in  the  book  should  be 
read. 

The  reading  lesson  of  Unit  VI  completes 
the  entire  theme.  As  described,  this  seems  a 
long  drawn  out  and  slow  process.  In  some 
classes  it  is,  taking  the  English  periods  of 
two  or  three  evenings.  In  many  classes, 
however,  especially  if  they  have  been  well 
trained  in  European  schools,  all  the  units  of 
a  theme  such  as  that  above  can  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  one  evening.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  it  takes,  the  work  must  be  so 
thoroughly  done  that  never  again  will  it  be 
necessary  to  teach  any  ordinary  word  thus 
taught. 

One  more  danger  of  the  Gouin  method 
should  be  noted  here.  It  is  very  apt  to  be 
continued  too  long.  Usually  not  more  than 
a  dozen  or  twenty  theme  lessons  should  be 
used  in  a  class,  though  an  occasional  theme 
may  be  used  for  variety  later  in  the  course. 
Its  great  value  lies  in  the  quickness  in  which 
a  small  working  vocabulary  can  be  built  up. 
As  soon  as  this  vocabulary  has  been  acquired 
the  pupils  are  ready  for  an  entirely  different 
type  of  teaching. 
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JESSE  NEWLON  is  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  His  por¬ 
trait  will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of 
this  magazine.  His  educational  creed  as  I 
extracted  it  from  him  in  a  spirited  conversa¬ 
tion  centres  on  the  fact  that  schooling  is 
a  national  not  a  local  service.  “Children 
taught  in  Wichita  live  their  adult  lives  in 
Chicago;  Boston  educates  for  Seattle.  To 
train  Natchez  children  for  Natchez  is  to  be 
blind  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  American 
public  school,  a  purpose  identical  with  the 
aim  of  our  organization  as  a  nation.  De¬ 
mocracy  and  education  have  in  view  a  united 
people  devoted  to  equality,  life,  liberty, 
happiness,  union,  justice,  tranquillity,  de¬ 
fense,  and  general,  not  local,  welfare.  The 
more  this  fact  is  recognized  the  more  digni¬ 
fied,  that  is,  worthy,  education  becomes. 

“All  joking  aside,  all  ridicule  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  schoolmaster  to  be  called  pro¬ 
fessor  disregarded,  it  is  essential  that  teach¬ 
ing  continue  to  establish  itself  as  a  profession. 
Education  makes  the  professions;  it  must  be 
one.  A  necessity  of  it  is  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  like  the  national  bar  association  and  the 
national  medical  association.  Every  teacher 
needs  to  be  enrolled  so  as  to  advance  the 
study  of  professional  problems;  so  as  to  be 
associated  with  education  on  a  big  scale;  so 
as  to  show  an  always  careless  public  the 
importance  of  the  service;  so  as  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  is  the  unifying  force  bring¬ 
ing  all  ranks  of  the  profession  together.  This 
association  is  a  duty.  We  shall  some  day 
come  to  the  time  when  a  teacher’s  neglect  to 
join  a  professional  association  will  disbar 
her  from  service  as  being  too  narrow  and 
therefore  unfit  for  it. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  school  people,  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendents,  college  professors,  college  presi¬ 
dents,  to  become  members  of  the  National 
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Education  Association,  to  support  it,  and 
actively  to  participate  in  its  work.  All  the 
great  leaders  of  American  education  in  the 
last  fifty  years  have  been  actively  identified 
with  this  association. 

“The  schools  exist  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  Their  greatest  func¬ 
tion  is  that  of  training  for  citizenship.  Our 
form  of  government  is  dependent  upon  en¬ 
lightened  citizenship.  The  people  who  do 
not  have  children,  therefore,  have  a  vital 
interest  in  public  education.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  them,  unless  they  be  without 
faith  in  American  ideals  and  in  the  American 
form  of  government.  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  stresses  most  the  fact  that 
the  chief  function  of  a  democracy  is  the 
education  of  its  children,  in  order  that  they 
may  take  their  places  as  citizens  and  that 
they  may  effectively  promote  the  general 
welfare.  The  Association  emphasizes  most 
the  indispensable  character  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy. 

“Likewise  a  school  superintendent  should 
stress  most  the  chief  aim  of  public  education, 
which  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

“A  school  staff  should  be  organized  for 
and  stimulated  to  a  constant  study  of  its 
professional  problems:  first,  a  consideration 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  education,  and 
second,  a  consideration  of  the  professional 
aspects  of  its  work.  A  school  staff  that  is 
busily  at  work  constructing  and  revising 
courses  of  study  and  considering  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  light  of  the  general  aims 
of  education  must  deal  with  the  fundamental 
values.  We  have  found  in  Denver  that  ac¬ 
tive  participation  by  each  teacher  in  a 
curriculum-revision  program  is  the  best 
type  of  professional  study.  A  teacher  of 
the  social  sciences  who  is  faced  with  the 
problems  of  cooperating  in  constructing  a 
course  of  study  with  the  selection  of  methods 
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of  teaching  that  will  achieve  the  aim  of 
better  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  general  welfare  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  great  task  of  making  instruction 
in  the  classroom  function  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  education.  The  teacher  must  con¬ 
sider  every  activity  of  the  classroom  in  its 
relation  to  character  education,  citizenship 
training,  acquisition  of  necessary  skills, 
development  of  capacity  for  teamwork,  law 
obedience,  arousing  interests,  etc.,  etc. 

“The  newspaper  that  is  willing  to  portray 
faithfully  what  is  happening  in  the  schools, 
what  the  needs  of  the  schools  are,  as  seen 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  performing  a  great  service. 
Only  a  few  newspapers  have  discovered  the 
real  news  value  of  the  schools.  A  newspaper 
that  is  looking  for  the  sensational  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hindrance  to  public  education. 
Newspapers  are  like  people  in  this  respect. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Denver 
Times  have  manifested  a  willingness  to 
publish  articles  dealing  with  the  exact 
conditions  existing  in  the  schools. 

“I  have  found  local  teachers  associations 
organized  along  strictly  professional  lines 
most  helpful  in  creating  a  spirit  out  of  which 
in  turn  a  school  system  may  be  created. 
Likewise,  our  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
have  served  as  links  for  connecting  the  school 
and  the  home  in  an  effective  and  intelligent 
manner.  Also,  our  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  civic  organizations  have  mani¬ 
fested  a  willingness  to  look  into  school 
matters  in  a  businesslike,  open-minded  way, 
and  they  have  been  willing  to  support  those 
measures  which  were  based  on  sound  con¬ 
siderations.” 

FRANK  BALLOU,  a  photograph  of 
whom  adorns  this  issue,  is  the  present  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  He 
resides  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
where  he  is  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Fort  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  produced  him  forty- 
six  years  ago.  The  Potsdam  Normal  School 
launched  him  as  a  teacher,  Columbia, 
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Harvard,  and  Cincinnati  universities  later 
putting  finishing  touches  to  his  professional 
equipment.  He  has  been  principal  of  a 
technical  school  and  professor  of  education 
in  Cincinnati,  director  of  investigation  and 
management,  and  assistant  superintendent 
in  Boston. 

Immediately  after  his  election  as  chief  of 
the  public-school  superintendents  for  this 
year,  I  quizzed  him  to  discover  his  funda¬ 
mental  faiths.  Here  they  are: 

“The  key  of  the  educational  door  is  the 
superintendent.  However  much  school 
boards  seem  to  meddle  with  educational 
details,  however  persistent  the  notion  that 
any  layman  knows  all  about  school  manage¬ 
ment  that  needs  be  known,  each  year  brings 
the  direction  of  schools  more  into  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  work  of  a  health  com¬ 
missioner,  of  a  corporation  counsel  or  of  a 
supervising  engineer.  The  accumulated  and 
classified  results  of  tests  and  investigations 
have  made  school-management  a  profession. 
The  trustees  cannot  perform,  the  surgical 
operations  in  the  hospital.  The  board  of 
education  cannot  any  longer  initiate  nor 
carry  out  educational  policies.  They  must 
have  a  trained  executive.  He  requires 
continued  contact  with  the  forward-moving 
tendencies  of  his  business.  To  supply  this 
is  the  function  of  the  National  Department 
of  public-school  superintendence.  Its  an¬ 
nual  convention  and  its  publications  have 
become  indispensables  for  the  service  every¬ 
where,  in  cities,  in  small  towns,  and  in  rural 
communities.  It  is  as  essential  that  a 
school-superintendent  attend  the  meetings 
as  that  a  preacher  go  to  church. 

“Public  education  since  the  war  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  awakening  of  a  spirit  similar 
to  the  emotion  which  produced  the  American 
Revolution.  There  is  a  wide  apprehension 
that  scholarship,  polite  learning,  and  most 
of  the  aims  of  education  commonly  em¬ 
phasized  up  to  1914,  are  missing  the  mark. 
Parents  of  children  are  no  more  the  legal 
supporters  of  schools  than  the  childless  are. 
The  origin  of  school  support  is  not  parental 
but  communal.  Plain  honesty  requires 
that  the  school  primarily,  not  as  a  side 
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issue,  aim  directly  at  community  benefit. 
This  is  the  training  of  political  habits  and 
desires.  The  old  insertion  and  the  present 
retention  of  many  exercises  in  the  daily 
school  programs  is  due  to  selfishness — 
attempts  to  serve  individual  aspirations,  not 
general  welfare.  The  superintendent  is  the 
most  potent  agency  to  make  school  practice 
agree  with  the  doctrine.  It  is  a  hard  job. 
Unsocial,  non-civic,  pursuits  are  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  school  habit.  Normal 
schools  have  stressed  non-political  subjects. 
Teachers  have  been  trained  in  other  than 
civic  lines.  To  secure  a  high-grade  citizenry 
by  a  course  of  study  and  procedure  built  up 
for  another  purpose  is  so  difficult  that  the 
superintendents  are  abandoning  it.  Their 
curriculum  commission  is  preparing  for  the 
entire  nation  a  fundamental  course  for  the 
American  public  school.  It  is  to  be  adapta¬ 
ble  to  every  American  community.  It  is  to 
be  founded  on  the  American  principle  of 
public  not  private  benefit.” 

FRANK  BOYNTON  is  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 
You  may  see  what  he  looks  like  when  not 
in  action,  by  turning  to  the  prefatory  pages 
of  this  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
For  twenty  years  Boynton  has  been  an 
educational  progressive  arguing,  protesting, 
persuading  that  school  is  and  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  to-morrow  not  with  yesterday; 
and  that  fact  and  science,  not  authority 
and  faith,  must  suggest  and  determine 
educational  procedure.  Immediately  after 
the  unanimous  commendation  of  his  pa¬ 
triotic  plea  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  I 
put  him  on  the  stand  for  cross  examination. 

“What  are  the  public  schools  for.?” 

“Democracy.” 

“How  about  Huxley’s  classic  definition — 
‘the  mind  a  perfect  logic  engine,’  and  so 
forth?” 

“  Huxley  was  not  an  American.  He  was  a 
Platonlst,  had  the  individual  perfectionism 
idea,  the  mens — sana — in — cor  pore — sano 
notion.  It’s  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  or  for  a  cooperative  organization 
of  parents  intending  to  erect  a  building  and 


hire  teachers  for  the  Incorporators’  children. 
But  when  you  tax  everybody  to  educate  the 
children  of  some  you  can’t  do  it  for  Mr. 
Huxley’s  aim.  Mr.  Spencer,  his  friend,  was 
opposed  to  education  at  public  expense. 
Whether  you  are  opposed  or  not  the  Ameri¬ 
can  law  requires  you  all  to  pay.  It  does  so  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  you  must 
do  jury  duty,  be  subject  to  military  draft, 
or  move  out  if  your  land  is  needed  for  public 
service.  It  has  taken  America  a  long  while 
to  realize  that  education,  since  the  public 
took  it  over  as  a  part  of  the  activity  of  self- 
government,  cannot  justly  be  conducted  on 
Mr.  Huxley’s  or  Mr.  Plato’s  design.  Educa¬ 
tion  is,  as  the  war  department  is,  for  na¬ 
tional  security.” 

“How  is  this  function  to  be  made  real?” 

“By  the  superintendent.  He  must  re¬ 
peatedly  enunciate  the  American  doctrine: 
‘service  not  self.’  He  must  teach  the  poli¬ 
tician  that  the  school  system  is  not  for  the 
payroll  beneficiaries.  His  teachers  must 
throw  away  the  anti-social  devices  for  per¬ 
sonal  competition,  selfish  gain,  medals, 
prizes,  honors,  and  must  flavor  every  day 
with  generosity,  teamwork,  desire  to  serve 
the  community.” 

“Should  politics  be  excluded  from  the 
schools?” 

“Politics  is  the  purpose  of  public  educa¬ 
tion:  the  only  justification  of  taxing  the 
childless.  In  our  schools  we  study  our 
city’s  tax-roll,  its  budget,  the  individual’s 
share.  We  show  what  a  great  public  trust 
we,  teachers  and  children,  must  guard: 
windows,  textbooks,  toilets,  lawns,  our  own 
and  our  neighbors’  common  property.” 

“Have  you  any  democratic  organizations 
in  your  schools?” 

“We  are  pretty  generally  democratized. 
Our  councils  are  composed  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Athletics,  music,  dramatics,  school 
publications,  assemblies,  are  managed  by 
them.  Our  school  Congress  is  a  body  of 
forty-eight  students,  one  for  each  state.  It 
meets  every  Tuesday,  and  discusses  national 
issues.  It  stands  for  law,  order,  industry, 
and  good  schools.  It  is  frequently  consulted 
by  the  principals  and  the  superintendent. 
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There  is  a  ‘National  Assembly’  composed 
of  girls.” 

Boynton  sent  me  a  “blue  book”  of  the 
Ithaca  schools.  It  lists  all  the  bothersome 
things  that  perplex  school  managers:  out- 
of-town  athletic  trips,  smoking,  handling 
of  funds,  conduct,  as  well  as  the  varied 
interests  that  form  themselves  into  clubs. 
It  relates  them  to  this  cooperative  govern¬ 
ment  scheme  in  a  way  that  would  delight 
the  Founders  of  America,  who  looked  with 
confident  hope  to  education  to  accustom 
succeeding  generations  to  a  government  by 
the  people. 

JESSIE  FINK  is  a  cheerful  lady  whom 
the  Cincinnati  convention  thrust  into  a 
prominent  place  in  the  proceedings.  At 
home  she  is  principal  of  the  Palmer  public 
school  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Fink  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  is  certificated  by  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Paris.  She  has  been  principal 
of  three  Grand  Rapids  schools  and  an 
organizer  of  numerous  school  clubs  and 
teachers  associations  in  Michigan.  She  is  a 
happy  speaker  especially  upon  the  subject 
of  managing  a  school. 

The  national  association  of  public-school 
principals  is  to  her  notion  a  force  potential 
for  inestimable  service  to  the  country.  In 
recognition  of  her  work  the  schoolmasters 
have  made  her  president  of  it.  It  meets 
twice  a  year.  Its  aims  are  predominatingly 
professional.  The  principal  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  second  to  none,  “Live  principal,  live 
school”  is  a  truism.  “No  superintendent 
can  put  across  a  progressive  program  unless 
he  has  the  principals  with  him.  No  super¬ 
intendent  can  do  much  with  teachers.  His 
is  too  much  the  absent  treatment.  It’s 
the  captain  on  the  ship,  the  officer  who 
knows  his  men,  who  win  victories.  Given 
a' principal  who  is  professionally  minded, 
who  studies  current  demands  and  present 
successes,  who  conceives  high  objectives 
and  who  directs  his  company  of  workers 
toward  them  and  you  have  a  forward- 
moving  school.” 

“We  need,”  Mrs.  Fink  told  me,  “direct 


communication  between  American  school 
managers.  The  best  minds  of  our  profession 
need  to  function  for  all  of  us.” 

“Supervision  is  departing  from  instinct  and 
guess-work  and  is  developing  into  an  art 
based  on  principles  founded  upon  scientific 
assembling  of  experiences.  Our  association’s 
Year  Books  are  up-to-date  manuals  on 
supervision  tested  out  in  the  schoolhouse. 
The  schoolmaster  is  taking  his  place  beside 
the  doctor.  The  ambitious  are  encouraged  to 
progress;  the  lethargic  and  atrophied  are 
being  galvanized  into  action  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  of  this  live  organization.” 

“What  is  the  association’s  conception  of 
the  main  duty  of  the  public  school.?” 

“An  enlightened  citizenship,  an  active 
electorate,  a  national  service.  Population 
is  so  fluid  you  can’t  concentrate  education 
upon  local  service.  It  must  be  wider. 
Safety,  social  safety,  is  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  the  schools.  No  one  group,  as 
parents,  has  a  right  to  expect  schools  to 
serve  chiefly  them.  The  schools  belong  to 
all  the  people.  We  must  broaden  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  conception  of  school  as  a 
service  for  individual  success,  or  personal 
ornament,  or  selfish  distinction.  The  Dec¬ 
laration  and  the  Constitution  are  more 
fitting  guides  to  school  procedure  than  are 
the  assumptions  of  scholars.  Equality  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  Founders.  Until 
the  child  of  the  remotest  corner  is  given  the 
right  to  full  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  our 
educational  system  limps.” 

“  How  does  the  school  principal  of  to-day 
approach  the  ideal  of  your  Association.?” 

“By  keeping  alive  in  his  own  mind  the 
fundamental  American  ideals — there  are 
nine  of  them,  aren’t  there  as  outlined  in 
the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution? — 
and  by  seeing  that  they  get  into  his  manage¬ 
ment:  equality  and  justice  in  discipline; 
union,  team-work,  in  the  playground  and  in 
various  activities;  liberty  under  common- 
sense  law,  rules,  and  regulations  worked  out 
and  understood  by  children;  general  welfare, 
self-repression  of  personal  greediness  for 
praise  or  glory;  and  everywhere  the  pursuit 
of  the  high  happiness  that  belongs  with  a 
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generous  American  spirit.  Do  you  know  of 
any  organization  that  offers  more  opportun¬ 
ity  for  children  to  practice  American  virtues 
than  a  school  offers?  It  seems  made  for  it. 
We  have  only  to  see  what  it  is  for  and  to 
conduct  it  to  that  end.” 

“You  left  out  domestic  tranquillity  and 
the  common  defense.” 

“We  don’t  leave  them  out  of  our  service 
of  everyday.  Who  does  more  for  a  spirit 
of  understanding  than  we  who  make  wel¬ 
come  the  children  of  the  strangers  within 
the  gates,  we  who  bring  fathers  and  mothers 
into  the  schools  to  learn  what  real  American¬ 
ism  means?  Common  Defense?  Why  the 
schools  won  the  war.  Soldiers,  chemists, 
scientists,  organizers — who  trained  them? 


The  schools.  In  peace  we  work  for  defense 
all  the  time.  Defense  against  disease, 
against  accidental  maiming  or  death,  against 
poverty  and  crime.  Why,  I  am  sure  the 
school  is  the  first  line  of  defense.” 

“What  do  the  children  actually  do  in  these 
directions  as  well  as  learn?” 

“They  take  care  of  school  property: 
Outside  they  practice  the  courtesy  taught 
in  school:  they  help  get  out  the  voters;  they 
make  posters  for  community  causes;  they 
beautify  their  home  lawns;  they  do  the 
work  of  the  scouts;  they  form  local  im¬ 
provement  clubs.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  the  schools  are  alive  to  now  it  is 
their  duty  as  the  civic  bulwark  of  American 
ideals.” 


Let  us,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  into  that  harmony  and  affection 
without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things. 


— Thomas  Jefferson. 


I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  constitution;  to 
obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

— William  Tyler  Page. 


I  announce  that  the  identity  of  these  States  is  a  single  identity  only, 
I  announce  the  Union  more  and  more  compact,  indissoluble, 

I  announce  splendors  and  majesties  to  make  all  the  previous 
Politics  of  the  earth  insignificant. 


— ^Walt  Whitman. 
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AMERICAN  IDEALS  AND  DAILY 
EXERCISES. — An  educational  con¬ 
vention  has  done  well  if  it  succeeds  in  im¬ 
pressing  one  fundamental  truth  in  such  a  way 
that  practice  in  the  schools  represented 
actually  responds  to  the  idea  advanced. 
“School  is  for  service,  not  for  self”  was  the 
one  clear  note  of  the  Cincinnati  meeting. 
Speakers  said  so.  Children  demonstrated 
it.  Newspapers  repeated  it.  Stage  settings 
kept  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  members. 
The  president  many  times,  when  other 
things  intruded,  protected  and  defended  not 
only  the  objective  itself,  but  also  the  pair  of 
shields  which  heralded  the  words  from  the 
platform.  How  many  have  forgotten  it 
already.?  How  many  are  still  alive  to 
“that  great  American  ideal  of  producing  an 
output  that  is  public-minded  and  not  selfish, 
running  a  system  of  schools  that  is  working 
for  the  community  and  not  for  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  few?” 

It  is  Being  Done. — If  anyone  had  any 
doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  really  practic¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  civic  service  advocated  on 
the  convention  platform,  a  visit  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  adjacent  halls  was  convincing. 
Posters,  charts,  and  photographs  from 
schools,  great  and  small,  far  and  near,  de¬ 
picted  the  actual  community  work  which  is 
an  essential  feature  of  an  increasing  number 
of  school  programs.  There  were  posters 
showing  how  to  prepare  letters  and  packages 
for  mailing  so  that  the  great  annual  waste 
through  carelessness  might  be  reduced. 
Community  health,  fire  prevention,  safety, 
clean-up  day,  school-boy  patrol,  boy  scouts, 
and  apple  week,  were  among  a  few  of  the 
civic  questions  covered  in  the  display. 


Words  of  the  Founders. — Patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  appearing  in  the  printed  program  for 
every  session  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  and  all  of  its  allied  groups,  em¬ 
phasized  the  directing  motive  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  idea  was  contagious.  Sup¬ 
erintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  used  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Founders  for  his  responsive 
readings  at  the  Sunday  vesper  service. 
Even  the  placards  in  the  hotel  lobbies  bore 
quotations  from  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Horace  Mann.  Could 
any  convention  be  guided  by  higher  senti¬ 
ments  than  those  expressed  in  quotations 
such  as  these? 

“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened.” — George 
Washington,  Farewell  Address,  1796. 

“Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encour¬ 
aged.” — Ordinance  of  1787. 

“  I  do  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  education 
given  to  all  so  that  they  may  read  and  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  keep 
their  part  of  it  going  on  right.” — ^Thomas 
Jefferson,  1795. 

“The  whole  people  must  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  and 
must  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  it.” — 
John  Adams,  1785. 

“It  is  the  prime  business  and  duty  of 
each  generation  to  educate  the  next.” — 
Jabez  Lamar  Curry,  address  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Georgia,  1888. 
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‘*It  follows  that  educated  people  must 
labor.  Otherwise  education  itself  would  be¬ 
come  a  positive  and  intolerable  evil.  The 
great  majority  must  labor  at  something  pro¬ 
ductive.” — Abraham  Lincoln,  1859. 

“Education  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good 
government  should  be  universally  diffused. 
On  this  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  our  free  institutions.” — Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  1837. 

“Education  must  be  universal.  It  is 
well  when  the  wise  and  the  learned  discover 
new  truths,  but  how  much  better  to  diffuse 
the  truths  already  discovered  amongst  the 
multitude?” — Horace  Mann,  1867. 

“The  education  of  youth  has  been  es¬ 
teemed  by  wise  men  in  all  ages  as  the  surest 
foundation  of  the  happiness  both  of  private 
families  and  of  the  commonwealth.” — 
Benjamin  Franklin,  proposals  relating  to  the 
education  of  youth  in  Pennsylvania,  1749. 

“Without  popular  education  no  govern¬ 
ment  which  rests  upon  popular  action  can 
long  endure.  The  people  must  be  schooled  in 
the  knowledge  and  in  the  virtues  upon  which 
the  maintenance  and  success  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions  depend.” — Woodrow  Wilson,  1898. 

“I  believe  that  by  the  right  training  of 
men,  both  as  to  the  hands  and  the  mind,  we 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  far- 
reaching  quality  of  the  work  that  energetic 
educators  are  doing  lifts  them  out  of  the 
ranks  of  mere  school  masters  and  puts  them 
on  the  level  of  constructive  statesmen. 
They  are  the  servants  of  democracy  in  a 
sense  that  no  other  public  servants  are.” — 
Walter  Hines  Page,  1905. 

“We  know  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with 
the  highly  gifted  units  but  with  the  millions 
who  are  more  or  less  capable  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  long  patient  training  called 
‘education’.” — Charles  W.  Elliot,  1903. 

“Each  one  of  us  then  who  has  an  educa¬ 
tion,  school  or  college,  has  obtained  some¬ 
thing  from  the  community  at  large,  for 
which  he  or  she  has  not  paid.  No  self- 
respecting  man  or  woman  is  content  to  rest 
permanently  under  such  an  obligation  where 
the  State  has  bestowed  education.  The 
man  who  accepts  it  must  be  content  to  accept 


it  merely  as  a  charity,  unless  he  returns  it 
to  the  State  in  full  in  the  shape  of  good 
citizenship.” — ^Theodore  Roosevelt,  1902. 

“The  theory  of  the  State  in  furnishing 
more  and  better  schools  is  that  it  fits  us  to 
perform  better  our  duties  as  citizens.” — 
Grover  Cleveland,  1892. 

Music  in  the  Air. — Only  a  city  with  a  long 
tradition  of  musical  appreciation  and  an 
expanding  vision  of  still  finer  things  could 
have  produced  a  musical  setting  such  as  that 
in  Cincinnati.  Many  members  recalled  with 
pleasure  the  splendid  music  rendered  in  the 
Cincinnati  convention  ten  years  ago.  The 
musical  forces  of  the  city  have  been  making 
progress  since  that  time.  From  the  opening 
prelude  on  the  Le  Blond  organ  in  Withrow 
High  School  at  the  Sunday  vesper  service 
until  the  massed  chorus  of  eight  hundred 
voices  brought  the  convention  to  an  in¬ 
spiring  conclusion  on  Thursday  night, 
music  contributed  its  full  part  toward  the 
happiness  of  the  visitors. 

Art  Warms  the  Heart. — Music  combined 
with  art  on  Thursday  afternoon  when  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  Indianapolis  teachers  chorus  was 
followed  by  a  beautiful  word-picture  by 
Antoinette  Hollister  of  Greenwich,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  who  told  how  the  Vienna  children  of 
the  classes  of  Professor  Franz  Cizek  seek 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness  through  art  ex¬ 
pression.  This  program  concluded  with 
the  magnificent  processional  by  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  giving  visual  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  public  schools’  contribution 
to  the  nation’s  happiness.  Two  thousand 
children  participated  in  this  pageant  which 
was  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Vogel,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools. 

The  art  exhibits  in  the  Music  Hall,  which 
were  loaned  by  the  various  cities  to  show 
how  the  national  mandate  for  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  being 
obeyed,  filled  the  entire  exhibit  space  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  Music  Hall,  as 
well  as  the  original  generous  allotment  in  the 
South  Hall.  This  display  was  a  source  of 
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encouragement  to  all  lovers  of  art  and  should 
quicken  interest  on  the  part  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

As  a  further  addition  to  this  part  of  the 
program,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 
opened  their  home  to  the  visitors.  Their 
private  gallery  contains  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  private  art  collections,  being  especi¬ 
ally  fine  in  potteries,  enamels,  and  fine 
paints  by  the  world’s  great  masters. 

A  booklet  tucked  in  the  convention  en¬ 
velope  asked  the  question:  “Why  not  a 
public  school  art  society  in  your  town?” 
Everybody  applauded  the  results  of  art  and 
music  as  demonstrated  at  the  convention. 
It  takes  long  continued  effort  and  hard 
work  as  well  as  applause  to  do  what  Cin¬ 
cinnati  has  done.  The  president  frankly 
stated  in  closing  the  convention  with  two 
programs  on  the  educational  mission  of 
beauty,  that  he  hoped  these  would  send  the 
superintendents  of  schools  back  to  work 
with  a  fresh  emphasis  upon  the  great  gospel 
of  art.  Who  were  converted  ?  Many.  Will 
some  of  the  inartistic,  unlovely  pictures 
which  citizens  no  longer  care  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  cease  to  deface  the  walls  of  our 
public  schools?  Will  more  real  pictures  be 
hung  and  will  their  excellencies  be  discovered 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupils?  Indeed,  yes. 

The  Task  of  the  Local  Committees. — An 
immense  amount  of  the  success  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  meeting  was  due  to  the  efficient  and 
diligent  efforts  of  numerous  local  committees, 
of  which  Charles  Otterman,  Assistant  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Schools,  was  general  chair¬ 
man.  The  Housing  Committee  had  an 
especially  difficult  task.  It  was  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  they  succeeded  in 
securing  the  maximum  use  of  the  hotel 
facilities.  The  Information  and  Registra¬ 
tion  Committee  did  its  task  with  notable 
satisfaction.  The  newspapers  gave  ade¬ 
quate  and  well  chosen  reports  of  the  sessions. 
The  Cincinnati  Teachers  Association  pro¬ 
vided  a  delightful  social  hour  at  Hughes 
High  School  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Physical  Comfort. — Contributory  to  the 


success  of  the  convention  were  several  im¬ 
portant  physical  factors.  The  Music  Hall 
was  ample  in  size,  well  lighted,  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  every  way.  There  were  but  few 
columns  to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  stage. 
The  public  address  amplifying  system  made 
it  possible  for  everyone  in  the  Hall  to  hear. 
Several  skilled  operators  were  constantly  on 
duty  to  adjust  the  equipment  to  the  quality 
of  the  voices  of  the  speakers.  The  regis¬ 
tration,  post  office,  visible  index,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  were  on  the  same  floor  and  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  general  sessions,  thus 
completing  the  most  convenient  set  up  that 
the  Department  has  had  for  many  years. 

Other  Features. — ^The  programs  of  the 
fourteen  allied  groups  were  well  organized 
and  in  most  cases  attracted  capacity  audi¬ 
ences.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  had  open  house  during  the  week  and 
presented  a  much  appreciated  program  on 
the  work-study-play  plan,  in  addition  to 
the  extensive  exhibit  of  platoon  schools  at 
the  Music  Hall. 

This  story  would  not  be  complete  without 
referring  to  the  skill  and  promptness  of  the 
presiding  officer.  President  William  Mc- 
Andrew.  Every  program  started  on  time. 
No  program  was  allowed  to  drag  over  time. 
The  reading  of  the  usual  weary  list  of  notices 
was  entirely  done  away  with  and  only  those 
persons  who  were  to  deliver  addresses  or  who 
had  business  to  transact  were  on  the  stage. 
Speakers  were  introduced  briefly.  The 
president’s  comments  were  always  to  the 
point  and  on  several  occasions  brought 
applause. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1926— Frank  W.  Ballou, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  elected  president  after  a  close  race 
with  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  California.  E.  E. 
Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Flint, 
Michigan,  was  elected  second  vice-president, 
and  Norman  R.  Crozier,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dallas,  Texas,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  four  years. 
According  to  the  constitution.  Superin- 
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tendent  William  McAndrew  becomes  first 
vice-president.  A  vacancy  was  caused  in 
the  Executive  Committee  by  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Ballou  to  the  presidency,  which  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  C.  B.  Glenn,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
whose  term  did  not  expire  were  M.  G.  Clark, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Ithaca,  New  York.  S.  D. 
Shankland  continues  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

No  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  at  Cincinnati.  Invitations 
have  been  received  from  fourteen  cities  for 
the  1926  convention.  Some  of  them  are 
manifestly  without  the  necessary  facilities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Department.  It  is 
expected  that  a  choice  will  be  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  May. 

The  New  President. — Frank  Washington 
Ballou,  newly  elected  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  has  been 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  since  1920.  Doctor  Ballou  had  his 
elementary  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  State,  was  graduated  from  the 
State  Normal  Training  School  at  Potsdam, 
New  York,  in  1902,  and  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  in  1904.  He 
received  his  master’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  where  he  was  then 
assistant  professor  of  education,  1908.  By 
1914  he  had  earned  his  doctor’s  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
He  married  Catherine  L.  Knapp,  of  New 
York  City,  April  6,  1912.  Doctor  Ballou 
was  principal  of  the  Technical  School  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1904-7,  and  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  education  there,  1907-10. 
He  served  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
in  the  Boston  public  schools,  1914-17,  and  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
schools  from  1917  until  1920,  when  he  came 
to  Washington. 

Doctor  Ballou  is  a  member  of  many  edu¬ 


cational  clubs  and  associations.  He  is 
author  of  several  books  including  High 
School  Organization^  1913;  Harvard-Newton 
Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Com¬ 
position,  1915;  The  Appointment  of  Teachers 
in  Cities,  1915;  and  Practical  Exercises  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  1920. 

As  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital  he  has  brought  to  play  upon 
its  educational  problems  his  rich  training  and 
varied  experience.  After  long  and  patient 
effort  the  salary  schedule  of  the  Washington 
schools  has  been  greatly  improved  and  a 
beginning  has  been  made  on  a  five-year 
building  program  which  will  remedy  the  un¬ 
fortunate  housing  conditions  for  which 
Washington  schools  have  been  noted  since 
the  city’s  rapid  growth,  during  and  following 
the  War. 

Because  the  affairs  of  the  District  are 
managed  not  by  the  people  who  live  in  the 
District  but  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  problems  of  its  city  government 
are  peculiarly  difficult.  It  is  not  possible  to 
create  a  local  public  sentiment  which  will 
directly  affect  school  appropriations  and 
policy.  Since  the  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  Congress,  working  through  an  ap¬ 
pointed  Board  of  Commissioners  and  Board 
of- Education,  it  is  necessary  for  the  school 
organization  to  deal  with  Congressional 
committees  and  to  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  entire  Congress  which  represents  every 
section  of  the  country  and  which  includes  in 
its  membership  many  men  who  are  quite 
unfamiliar  with  educational  problems  in 
larger  cities.  That  Superintendent  Ballou 
has  been  able  to  obtain  additional  support 
for  the  schools  of  the  National  Capital  in 
the  development  of  a  sane  constructive  edu¬ 
cational  program  is  a  tribute  to  his  sound 
scholarship  and  his  wise  leadership.  The 
resolutions  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
school  system  of  the  National  Capital  be 
made  a  model  for  other  cities  of  the  Nation. 
Doctor  Ballou’s  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  indi¬ 
cates  that  his  fellow-workers  throughout 
the  Nation  have  faith  in  his  ability  to  elevate 
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the  schools  of  the  Capital  to  their  proper 
place. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT.— All  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  the  general  sessions,  as  well 
as  those  at  the  five  topic  groups  on  Monday 
afternoon,  have  been  published  in  full  in  an 
official  report  issued  soon  after  the  con¬ 
vention.  This  is  a  volume  of  over  two 
hundred  pages  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  hand¬ 
book  of  educational  information  during  the 
year.  Over  half  of  the  addresses  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  various  state  and 


national  journals  of  education.  By  a  vote 
of  the  department,  the  address  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Frank  D.  Boynton  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  delivered  Thursday  morning  on 
“What  the  Colleges  can  do  for  the  Public 
Schools,”  has  been  printed  and  distributed 
to  all  college  presidents  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  every  encouragement  to  believe 
that  the  Cincinnati  meeting  will  really  bring 
better  service  to  the  nation  on  the  part  of  the 
schools,  and  greater  happiness  to  all  who 
participate  in  the  benefits  and  daily  exercises 
of  the  American  public  schools. 


A  moral,  intelligent  and  industrious  people  are  spreading  themselves  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  making  it  their  own  and  their  home. 


— Lewis  Cass. 


We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  ourselves.  We  are  One  by  the  configuration  of  nature  and 
by  the  strong  impress  of  art,  we  are  entwined  by  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  run  of  our  rivers  and 
the  network  of  our  tracts  of  trade  and  travel. 

— Robert  C.  Winthrop. 


Without  union,  our  independence  and  liberty  would  never  have  been  achieved;  without 
union,  they  can  never  be  maintained.  And  it  is  my  most  fervent  prayer  to  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  kept  us  in  his  hands  from  the  infancy  of  our  republic  to  the  present  day,  that  we 
may  continue  forever  a  united  and  happy  people. 

— ^Andrew  Jackson  From  Inaugural  Address,  1833. 


All  the  pulses  of  the  world, 

Falling  in  they  beat  for  us,  with  the  Western  movement  beat. 
Holding  single  or  together,  steady  moving  to  the  front,  all  for  us. 
Pioneers  1  O  pioneers  I 


— ^Walt  Whitman. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

By  the  Editor 


DO  YOU  remember  the  testimony  of 
the  publishers  given  in  the  March 
number  of  this  Review  that  more 
professional  books  on  education  were  printed 
in  1924  than  in  any  previous  year?  Do  you 
remember  they  said,  too,  that  the  sale  of 
earlier  outputs  of  the  same  kind  showed  a 
larger  sale  in  1924  than  in  any  earlier  period 
of  the  same  length  ?  Nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  is  breaking  the  record.  We 
schoolmasters  are  coming  along.  At  the 
Cincinnati  convention  the  number  of  times 
our  own  folk  exclaimed  that  we  are  becoming 
professional  was  notable.  On  behalf  of  the 
large  number  of  dutiful  schoolmasters  who 
have  gone  through  many  educational  books 
from  a  sense  of  obligation  thanks  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  new  generation  of  writers 
for  making  this  duty  easier.  Their  books 
are  growing  interesting. 

A  Book  to  Stir  the  Blood. — For  portraying 
the  sheer  nobility  of  our  business,  I  know  of 
nothing  comparable  to  Edward  Sisson’s 
Educating  for  Freedom  f  which  I  make  bold 
to  prophesy  will  prove  the  greatest  school 
treatise  of  the  year.  From  its  first  page  it 
quickens  the  blood.  “We  know  that  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  educated  for  what  they  are 
going  to  do — not  for  vague  general  ends, 
nor  for  a  type  of  life  that  has  passed  away.” 
“I  make  no  apology  for  the  sense  of  crisis 
running  through  the  discussion.  Only  com¬ 
plete  blindness  can  prevent  it.”  “If  a 
verdict  were  passed  on  us  today  few  would 
dare  to  claim  that  we  are  as  good  as  our 
fathers.  Yet  I  for  one  would  do  that  much 
and  add  at  once  that  this  is  not  enough.” 

I  cannot  think  of  a  hope,  an  aspiration,  a 
desire,  of  the  best  moments  of  the  American 

'Educating'  for  Freedom. — Edward  O.  Sisson,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Reed  College.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
aas  PP- 


teacher  which  falls  of  utterance  in  the  pages 
or  is  allowed  to  evaporate  into  generalities. 
Illustration  and  application  follow  close  on 
each  large  truth  and  glow  with  warm  interest, 
“In  Heaven’s  name  let  us  not  dwell  in  a 
fool’s  paradise.  We  may  even  thank  God 
for  war-time  frauds  and  Teapot  Domes  if, 
like  gadflies,  they  sting  us  with  a  sense  of 
shocking  fact.”  There  are  stings  a-plenty 
in  every  chapter,  but  there  is  throughout  the 
confidence  of  a  strong  heart  that  the  school 
can  regenerate  where  regeneration  is  needed. 
“Two  classes  of  Americans  must  stand  for 
the  profound  good  in  life:  the  educator  and 
the  politician.”  This  is  no  time  to  dodge 
the  facts  for  fear  they  may  depress.  Victory 
is  the  idea  to  hold  in  mind:  the  soldier  who 
the  longest  thinks  victory  gains  it.  “Teach¬ 
ers  are  now  summoned  into  the  arena  of 
human  life,  into  the  field  of  politics.  They 
have  long  dwelt  in  a  kind  of  seclusion;  they 
have  been  encouraged  and  almost  compelled 
to  think  meanly  of  their  function.  \\  hat  a 
gap  between  Napoleon  contemptuously  de¬ 
clining  to  see  Pestalozzi  with  the  remark,  T 
have  no  time  for  A.  B.  C.  stuff.’  and  the  re¬ 
spect  in  war  time  shown  to  education  by 
soldiers  and  statesmen.” 

If  I  try  to  reproduce  here  the  quotable 
passages  I  will  transcribe  a  bookful.  “The 
American  public  is  demanding  school  in¬ 
struction  in  the  principles  of  American  life. 
We  have  grossly  neglected  the  political  and 
civic  phases  of  instruction  and  culture.” 
“The  people  want  the  Constitution  studied.” 
“Our  communities  are  demanding  that  we 
cultivate  American  Ideals  such  as  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  proclaims.”  “The 
teacher  wdll  have  to  think  politically.” 
“The  lives  and  utterances  of  our  great 
political  leaders,  the  abundant  illumination 
of  our  social  and  economic  life  as  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  history  would  have  it  exist,  make 
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the  proper  stuff  of  which  to  build  our  courses 
of  study.’* 

The  important  resources  of  the  American 
teacher  to  kindle  and  enlighten  the  American 
citizens,  a  working  out  of  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  great  Americans  who  made  edu¬ 
cation  a  function  of  a  self-governing  people, 
are  the  fabric  of  this  stirring  volume.  Ameri¬ 
canism,  aims,  means,  national  shames  and 
national  glories  in  our  history,  promising 
acts  and  conditions,  things  to  be  reformed, 
economic  issues,  practice  in  government, 
patriotism  and  ’rah  ’rah  imitation,  courage, 
cowardice,  freedom  true  and  false,  women, 
world  order,  muckraking,  tolerance,  prog¬ 
ress — these  and  the  like  fill  the  pages. 

Sisson  is  a  master  of  his  theme.  Nowhere 
does  he  pussyfoot.  The  chapter  on  Lincoln 
and  American  education  is  a  trumpet  call. 
“The  educative  use  of  history”  cuffs  an 
ancient  and  respectable  member  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  fartiily  vigorously  around  the  lot  and 
then  sets  him  on  the  high  road  with  his  face 
in  the  direction  he’ll  have  to  go.  “Educat¬ 
ing  for  civic  duty”  might  be  called  a  chapter 
on  the  honest  reason  for  making  the  town  pay 
its  school  tax. 

If  you,  after  half  an  hour  with  this  volume 
don’t  say  “why  here’s  the  book  I’ve  been 
looking  for!”  set  me  down  a  hopeless  over¬ 
estimator  of  your  intelligence. 

Against  Boring  an  Audience. — In  these 
days  of  platoon  schools,  wider  social  service, 
dramatizing  school  exercises,  etc.,  the  school¬ 
master  who  is  striving  to  get  full  benefit 
out  of  his  auditorium  service  will  be  delighted 
with  a  work^  just  issued  in  which  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  Dramatic  Director  in  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School  and  Dr.  Weirick,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  given  definite  directions  for  stage  work. 
“The  Body,”  “The  Voice,”  “Characteriza¬ 
tion,”  are  titles  of  chapters  covering  practice 
in  observation  of  character,  in  carriage  and 
posture,  in  pronunciation  and  in  “getting 
across”:  “Rarely  does  one  hear  hearty 

’Acting  and  Play  Production. — A  manual  for  classes,  dra¬ 
matic  clubs,  and  little  theatres:  Harry  Lee  Andrews,  and  Bruce 
Weirick.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York.  29a  pp. 
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laughter  nowadays.”  But  no  school  if  it 
performs  its  full  duty  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 
Burnham  calls  it  a  necessary  protection  to 
be  administered  early  in  youth,  so  as  to 
strengthen  nature  against  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  maturity  and  age.  “One  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  learn  to  laugh,”  say  our  two 
authors,  “is  to  practice  in  a  group,  or  before 
a  class.  The  infection  soon  spreads.  If 
you  can’t  laugh  well,  the  class  will  laugh  well 
at  you;  and  if  you  can,  it  will  soon  be  laugh¬ 
ing  with  you.  There  are  many  ways  to  start 
laughing;  you  can  imagine  yourself  alone  in  a 
large  field  laughing  helplessly,  spontaneously, 
with  no  restraint.  Open  it  up  and  let  it  go. 
Another  way,  is  to  think  of  the  funniest  thing 
you  can  remember,  and  just  laugh  at  it.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  laugh  in  various  keys  of  the 
scale  going  up;  the  higher  you  get  the  more 
infectious  the  laughter  is.  The  better  you  do 
it,  the  funnier  it  gets  to  you  yourself  as  well 
as  to  others.”  The  book  gives  a  series  of 
laughing  exercises:  the  wheedling  laugh,  the 
patronizing  laugh,  the  sneering  laugh,  the 
giggle,  and  genuine  hearty  good-natured 
sociable  laughter.  “As  in  laughter  the  na¬ 
turalness  of  the  mood  is  important,  it  is  well 
to  refrain  from  mixing  laughter  and  speech 
and  confusing  the  two;  laugh,  then  talk;  then 
laugh  again.  Have  a  student  tell  the  class  a 
funny  story.  Can  he  hold  the  thread  of  it 
and  still  pause  for  laughter.?  Have  two 
students  before  the  class  tell  each  other  hu¬ 
morous  incidents.  Do  they  pause,  listen, 
wait,  and  interrupt  naturally.?” 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  experiences  I 
ever  had  was  when  on  my  visit  to  the  William 
Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  William 
Lewis,  the  Principal,  asked  me  if  I  cared  to 
visit  the  laughing  class.  To  be  sure  I  did 
care.  We  went  into  a  classroom  filled  with 
young  women,  Lewis  said,  “Here  is  a  man 
who  has  come  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  hear  you  laugh.  Will  you  laugh  for  the 
gentleman.?”  It  seemed  so  silly  that  a 
number  of  the  girls  laughed  at  it;  whereupon 
the  other  girls  laughed  at  them.  The  in¬ 
fection  spread,  until  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  full  of  vibrating  jollity.  That  laughter 
in  my  heart  I  bore  long  after  it  was  heard  no 
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more.  No  one  can  say  “William  Penn  High 
School”  to  me,  even  to  this  day,  without  a 
reminiscent  smile  coming  back  into  my  care¬ 
worn  features.  I  took  the  idea  back  to  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  where  Lillian 
Belle  Sage,  Mabel  Skinner,  Helen  Cohen, 
and  other  teachers  of  the  modernist  school 
appropriated  it.  Eleanor  Nightingale  in¬ 
fused  it  into  her  assembly  exercises.  “The 
Washington  Irving  Smile”  came  to  be  a 
trademark  of  that  interesting  school.  Brand 
Whitlock,  on  his  way  to  Belgium,  spent  a 
day  in  the  institution  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  laughter  that  he  chris¬ 
tened  the  institution,  the  school  of  Five 
Thousand  Smiles.  Andrews  and  Weirlck’s 
endeavors  to  get  naturalness  into  school 
procedure  deserve  the  highest  praise.  They 
remark:  “Boys  swimming  or  at  play  speak 
naturally,  in  varying  tones,  but  in  the  class¬ 
room  there  is  a  false  air  of  monotonous  re¬ 
pression,  which  frequently  carries  on  to  later 
life,  and  accounts  for  a  funereal  drone,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  so  called  educated  people.” 
For  the  love  of  humanity!  What  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  those  of  us  whose  mission  it  is  to 
bring  life  and  to  bring  it  abundantly!  I 
have  heard  Albert  Leonard  say  that  such  is 
the  unnaturalness  of  classrooms  that  some¬ 
times  if  he  wants  to  get  real  information  he 
has  to  interview  children  on  the  street  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  school.  Our  authors  give  a 
number  of  exercises  designed  to  give  a  nat¬ 
ural  in  place  of  a  school  voice. 

This  is  no  mechanical  treatise.  It  de¬ 
parts  entirely  from  the  old  Oliver-Optic- 
magazine  recitations  which  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  pictures  of  the  proper  gesture  to 
use  at  designated  places,  “don’t  tell  the 
students  how  to  read  their  lines.  Even 
though  you  may  be  right,  this  is  a  makeshift 
and  harmful  practice.  It  stunts  the  young 
actor  by  cutting  him  out  of  the  opportunity 
of  himself  creating  a  role;  it  imposes  an 
arbitrary  interpretation;  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  suitable,  original,  and  natural,  as  what 
the  boy,  if  rightly  encouraged,  will  work  out 
for  himself.  Not  even  Bernhardt  and  Duse 
would  play  a  part  alike.  It’s  as  bad  to  tell 
the  student  how  to  say  it,  as  it  would  be  for 


the  algebra  Instructor  to  tell  what  the  answer 
is.  It  is  a  false  kindness;  in  spite  of  super¬ 
ficial  successes  it  will  not  produce  good  plays. 
The  Director  should  criticise  and  assist; 
but  he  should  be  certain  that  his  help  is 
stimulating,  inspiring,  and  not  stultifying 
and  mechanizing.” 

This  will  give  you  something  of  an  idea 
of  the  intelligent  and  human  flavor  of  this 
book.  It  has  lessons  on  “Finding  the 
Mood,”  “Depicting  Character,”  on  “The 
Aim  of  Presenting  Plays.”  “Set  them  high; 
the  play  should  be  worth  acting,  and  worth 
seeing;  it  should  enlarge  the  appetite  for 
life.  Good  plays  amuse,  enlighten,  instruct, 
deepen  the  sympathies,  and  lead  to  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  motives  of  men,  good,  evil, 
sordid,  sublime.”  We  are  told  how  to 
choose  the  play;  we  are  given  fine  lists  of 
dramas  well  worth  while.  “  Bedroom  farces, 
risque  situations,  sex  plays,  will  be  ruled  out 
on  the  score  of  taste  if  the  judgment  of  the 
players  is  asked.”  “Amateurs  cannot  hold 
the  patience  of  an  audience  for  a  three-hour 
play.  You  should,  if  you  select  a  long  pro¬ 
duction,  cut  out  parts,  trim  the  long  speeches 
and  speed  up  the  actors.”  We  are  given  a 
list  of  publishers  who  make  a  specialty  of 
plays.  There  is  a  table  of  suitable  olFerings 
extending  through  several  pages  and  brought 
up  to  1925.  Coaching  the  play,  class  study, 
try-outs,  castings,  rehearsals,  stage  technic, 
stage  fright,  scenery,  lights,  costume,  set¬ 
tings  are  among  the  many  details  considered. 
Andrews  and  Weirick  have  given  us  some¬ 
thing  which  every  principal  should  require 
his  dramatic  club  director  to  study  before 
putting  on  a  school  entertainment.  Why 
do  I  say  this  f  Because  the  suffering  I  have 
undergone  during  fifty  years  of  dutiful  at¬ 
tendance  upon  amateur  performances  has 
been  of  no  benefit  to  me  or  to  the  youthful 
performers.  The  whole  justification  for 
school  entertainment  comes  under  the  “hap¬ 
piness,”  “tranquillity,’*  and  “general  wel¬ 
fare”  sanctions  of  the  American  doctrine. 
If  a  school  is  going  to  invite  an  audience  of 
American  citizens  to  witness  a  performance, 
plain  patriotic  duty  requires  that  a  generous 
contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the  specta- 
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tors  shall  be  made.  This  depends  upon  an 
artistic  presentation.  The  Andrews-Weirick 
book  is  a  manual  for  securing  artistry. 

Curbing  the  Intelligence  Testers. — Frank 
Watts  when  lecturer  in  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Manchester  brought  out  a 
book^  in  which  emphasis  on  the  early  ex¬ 
periences  of  childhood  served  as  a  whole¬ 
some  educational  warning.  It  now  appears 
in  its  third  edition.  The  author  hopes  that 
those  who  have  begun  to  tire  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  claims  of  “Psychologists”  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  secrets  about  human  nature,  un¬ 
guessed  by  the  vulgar,  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
sober  account  of  some  modern  developments. 
The  question  for  a  book  to  answer  is.  Does 
it  help  us  better  to  understand  things  worth 
understanding?  Watts’s  book  deals  with 
the  irrational  and  the  unconscious,  but  it 
aims  to  help  the  teacher  see  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  clearer  light.  The  classification 
of  abnormally  gifted  children  is  given  ex¬ 
tended  attention.  The  experiments  of  Binet 
and  Simon,  and  the  improvements  of  their 
standards,  occupy  interesting  pages.  “It  is 
essential  that  if  intelligence  tests  are  to  be 
used  at  all,  they  should  be  administered  by 
sensible  persons  who  have  had  a  sound 
training  in  experimental  psychology.  Their 
use  by  an  amateur  must  inevitably  multiply 
their  defects  and  vitiate  their  value.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  these 
tests  is  to  pick  out  in  a  rough  and  ready  man¬ 
ner  children  suspected  of  mental  defect, 
which  a  visiting  doctor  should  follow  up  with 
a  more  detailed  supplementary  examination 
and  a  more  exact  classification.”  “The 
American  army  tests  demanded  arithme¬ 
tical  ability;  experience  has  shown  that  they 
operate  unfairly  against  women.  You  can¬ 
not  get  a  representative  measure  of  a 
woman’s  intelligence  by  giving  her  calcul¬ 
ations  to  perform.  There  are  those  who 
hold  that  not  everyone  should  be  expected, 
even  though  intelligent,  to  show  their  in¬ 
telligence  by  answers  involving  the  words 
adventitious,  accidental,  ambiguous,  equivocal, 

‘Abnormal  Psychology  and  Education. — Frank  Watts. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York.  220  pp. 


lugubrious,  maudlin,  encomium,  eulogy  and  so 
on.  The  general  information  test  could  not 
be  answered  satisfactorily  by  anyone  who 
is  not  an  American.  It  presupposes  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  games,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  business  firms,  manufactured 
products,  public  men  and  women  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  How  are  we  to  in¬ 
sure  that  we  are  not  testing  attainments 
rather  than  intelligence?  Why  should  it  be 
considered  that  the  ability  to  deal  with 
words  is  more  representative  of  general  in¬ 
telligence  than  the  common  knowledge 
which  skilled  artisans  gain  in  dealing  with  the 
concrete  realities  of  every  day  life?  If  it  is 
true  that  no  really  intelligent  person  is 
ignorant  of  the  meanings  of  such  words  as 
are  quoted  above,  why  not  admit,  too,  that 
no  person  ought  to  be  considered  generally 
intelligent  who  is  incapable  of  doing  odd 
repairs  about  the  house?  If  a  first-rate 
sculptor  or  musician  should  score  less  in  the 
American  army  tests  than  an  average  bank 
clerk,  as  is  likely,  shall  we  be  wise  in  saying 
that  the  sculptor  or  musician  will  be  found 
generally  less  intelligent?  The  tests  suggest 
that  perhaps  bookkeepers,  accountants  and 
clerks  are  more  intelligent  than  electricians, 
telegraphers,  automobile  repairers,  and  car¬ 
penters.  Most  important  of  all  is  there 
really  anything  which  we  can  usefully  think 
of  as  constituting  general  intelligence?  is 
general  intelligence  as  mythical  a  thing  as 
bare  native  capacity  uncomplicated  by  ex¬ 
perience  ? ”  Watts  sums  up :  “ To  what  posi¬ 
tion  then  have  we  of  the  post-Binet  period 
arrived  after  the  labors  of  the  last  twenty 
years?  i.  The  idea  that  innate  capacity 
could  be  measured  apart  from  the  influences 
of  education  and  training  has  proved  barren. 

2.  The  attempt  to  constuct  a  simple  re¬ 
liable  test  capable  of  measuring  general  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  given  up  as  impossible. 

3.  All  average  measures  should  be  dis¬ 
trusted  in  so  far  as  they  obscure  significant 
individual  variations.” 

Leading  out  of  the  experiments  and  tests, 
the  author  sees  that  “the  traditional  uni¬ 
formity  of  curriculum  and  method  for  all 
children  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  face  of 
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steady  pressure.  We  have  today  the  de¬ 
mand  for  schools  for  the  supernormal  as 
well  as  schools  for  the  subnormal;  for  a  cur¬ 
riculum  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  child  and  one  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  city  child,  one  for  the  slum  child  and  one 
for  the  children  of  the  prosperous,  one  for 
girls  and  one  for  boys.  Children  retained 
while  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  elementary  schools  call 
out  piteously  for  a  more  suitable  grading,  and 
for  methods  which  will  more  effectively  meet 
their  needs.  Justice  requires  that  they 
have  such  methods  as  well  as  that  the  blind 
and  deaf  should  be  given  special  instruction.” 
The  book  covers  the  control  and  education 
of  the  crowd  as  it  appears  at  school.  Herd 
instinct,  suggestibility,  sympathy,  imitation, 
dreams,  psycho-analysis,  the  subconscious, 
mental  treatment  for  mind  defects,  the  emo¬ 
tional  defective,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  this  lucid,  temperate,  and  en¬ 
gaging  author. 

Traveling  with  an  Observant  Schoolman. — 
“The  motto  of  the  navy  is,  the  ship  before 
self.  The  motto  of  education  should  be,  the 
nation  before  self.”  Raymond  Walters  in 
his  delightful  record^of  Educational  Meetings 
in  England  last  year  during  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  exhibition  at  Wembley,  near  London, 
reproduces  that  modern  sentiment  from  Sir 
Doveton  Sturdee’s  vote  of  thanks.  Sir 
Doveton  ought  to  know  about  the  navy  for 
he  is  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  has  some 
doubt  about  the  schoolmasters  for  he  tells 
us  what  the  motto  of  the  navy  is  but  what 
the  motto  of  education  should  be.  What  is 
the  trouble  here  ?  Every  study  of  the  intent 
of  the  founders  of  the  public  schools,  who, 
by  the  way,  were  statesmen  and  not  school¬ 
masters,  shows  that  they  intended,  in  making 
the  schools  recipients  of  support  from  taxes 
levied  on  all  the  community,  that  the  schools 
should  render  public  and  not  private  service. 
Every  examination  of  the  public  school  tax 
laws  shows  that  they  are  levied  on  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  schools  will  preserve  our  poli- 

‘Educational  Jottings  Abroad.  — Raymond  Walters,  Dean 
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tical  institutions  and  are  to  be  devoted  to 
this  rather  than  to  the  personal  advantage  of 
the  children  who  attend  or  of  the  parents  who 
send  them.  This  idea  has  taken  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  get  itself  incorporated  into 
public  school  procedure.  It  is  found  in 
American  School  practices  only  in  spots. 
In  the  London  meeting  the  Duke  of  York 
said,  “Your  business  is  the  responsible  task 
of  molding  the  citizens  of  the  future.  It  is 
recognized  that  not  merely  the  welfare  of 
the  state  but  its  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  conscientious  performances  of  your 
duties.  Our  history  as  a  nation  requires 
that  your  profession  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.”  Here  again  we  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purpose  of  schools  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  layman.  But  why  so  often 
does  he  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  us  school¬ 
masters  that  this  is  our  predominant  duty? 

Walters’s  jottings  are  decidedly  enter¬ 
taining.  After  the  educational  conferences 
at  Wembley  he  journeyed  hither  and 
thither.  He  tells  us  of  English  annual  re¬ 
ports,  of  University  extension,  of  summer 
courses,  all  in  an  engaging  conversational 
style. 

The  Most  Influential  Educator  in  the 
World. — John  S.  Roberts,  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  Schools,  says  if  William  T. 
Harris  had  lived  in  Europe,  every  phase  of 
his  activity  would  long  since  have  been  ela¬ 
borated  in  biographies  and  monographs. 
There  are  no  adequate  studies  of  Harris’s 
work.  Roberts  undertakes  this  service 
without  any  return  other  than  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  keeping  fresh  the  influence  of  this 
progressive  educator.  Accruing  royalties 
earned  by  the  book^  have  been  assigned  to 
the  National  Education  Association.  Ro¬ 
berts’s  characterization  of  Doctor  Harris 
covers  the  great  superintendent’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  numerous  fields  in  which  he 
worked.  There  is  no  exaggerated  praise  for 
doctrines  which  later  educational  history 
have  shown  to  be  unwise  but  General  Eaton’s 

'William  T.  Harris,  His  Educational  and  Related  Phil¬ 
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opinion  is  confirmed:  “The  most  influential 
man  in  education  in  the  world.”  Harris’s 
annual  reports  as  superintendent  of  St. 
Louis  schools  represented  the  high  water¬ 
mark  of  Educational  History.  Here  was  a 
man  who  early  in  his  career  mapped  out  for 
himself  a  philosophy  of  life  and  who  day  by 
day  perfected  it.  “I  have  now  com¬ 
menced,”  he  wrote  in  1908,  “the  reading  of 
Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  time;  I  get  more  out  of  it  at  this 
reading  than  at  any  previous  one.”  This 
philosophy,  corrected  by  daily  contact  with 
actual  movement  of  a  large  city  school 
system  and  formulated  in  its  school  reports 
had  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  country.  The  ideas 
perfected  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  basis  for  remodeling  courses  in 
most  of  the  public,  private,  and  parochial 
elementary  schools.  The  philosophical  basis 
of  his  recommendations  stimulated  study 
of  the  reason  for  education.  Questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  value  of  each  subject,  the  claims 
of  new  studies  were  carefully  examined  by 
educators.  Even  at  the  present  time,  al¬ 
though  new  questions  have  arisen,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  Harris  as  governing  a 
course  of  study  are  widely  accepted.  His 
dictum  that  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to 
civilization  determines  what  he  shall  pursue 
in  school  was  never  more  stressed  in  America 
than  now  when  responsive  to  the  civic 
awakening  brought  on  by  the  World  War 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  conventions 
assembled  are  asserting  by  resolution  that 
the  main  reason  why  government  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  schools  and  why  all  the  people,  not 
especially  parents,  are  taxed  for  the  support 
of  education  is  that  the  social  and  political 
duties  of  the  coming  citizens  shall  receive 
preponderating  attention. 

Roberts  maintains  correctly  that  Harris 
did  more  than  any  other  educator  here  or 
abroad  to  develop  the  functions  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  school  superintendent. 
Harris  saw  the  need  of  leaders  in  education, 
— men  who  had  the  learning  and  the  ability 
to  direct  and  inspire.  He  appreciated  the 


value  of  the  trend  from  isolated  efforts  to¬ 
ward  system  and  supervision.  He  realized 
more  than  any  other  American  of  his  time 
the  necessity  of  making  available,  for  all,  the 
good  discovered  in  various  places.  His  deep 
learning  and  acknowledged  mastery  of  edu¬ 
cational  questions  gave  prestige  to  the  super¬ 
intendency.  His  untiring  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  a  national  association 
of  school  managers  was  based  on  his  hope  of 
great  possibility  for  education  as  a  civic  ser¬ 
vice.  For  forty  years  he  was  an  ardent  and 
indefatigable  worker  for  organization  as  es¬ 
sential  to  enable  schools  to  effect  their  na¬ 
tional  purpose.  Often  he  said  that  the 
superintendency  is  the  key  to  educational 
progress.  His  analysis  of  the  functions  of  a 
school  board  was  clear  and  decisive.  He 
grouped  members  into  three  classes;  the  con¬ 
servative,  high  minded  business  men  who 
have  the  schools  at  heart;  the  reformers,  well 
intentloned  but  hobby-riding  and  without 
balance  of  mind;  self-seekers  who  want  office 
and  patronage  first  and  place  the  good  of  the 
schools  last.  The  superintendent  needs  to 
make  friends  with  the  first  group  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  full  support;  to  avoid  falling  out 
with  the  second  group  and  to  prevent  them 
from  combining  with  the  third;  the  third 
group  he  treats  with  silent  contempt.  His 
conception  of  the  superintendent’s  relation 
to  teachers  is  curious  and  unique.  “The 
superintendent  should  inspire  teachers  to 
form  literary  clubs  for  the  study  of  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  Goethe,  and  for  aes¬ 
thetic  culture.  The  study  of  great  works  of 
art  counteracts  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
our  vocation  in  which  there  is  a  constant  pull 
against  the  caprice  of  the  child,  resulting  in 
pedagogical  cramp.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
equal  to  literature  and  art.”  In  this  one  of 
his  most  faithful  disciples  was  James  Green¬ 
wood,  superintendent  of  Kansas  City  Schools 
whose  teachers,  organized  into  clubs  for  the 
study  of  literature  and  art,  exercised  a 
marvelous  refining  influence  on  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  that  city  of  traders. 

Everybody  knows  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Harris’s  contributions  to  prac¬ 
tical  organization  was  his  support  of  the 
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movement  in  favor  of  kindergartens  as  part 
of  the  public  schools  system.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation’s  committee  in  1873  to  report, 
“What  is  Froebel’s  system  of  kindergarten 
education?  How  can  it  be  introduced  into 
our  public  schools?”  His  report  giving  as 
the  aim  of  this  system,  the  happiness  of 
children,  was  enthusiastically  approved. 

Roberts’s  account  of  Harris’s  activities 
parallels  each  movement  with  a  statement 
of  the  great  educator’s  doctrine.  Harris 
was  an  idealist,  “The  spirit  of  hope  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  kept  alive  by  idealism.  Daily 
discouragements  are  dissolved  by  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  ideal.”  No  one  more  con¬ 
stantly  encouraged  us  to  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good.  “Children  are  the  un¬ 
developed  material  of  immortal  excellence.” 
“The  teacher  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
great  ideals.  These  are  portrayed  in  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  painting,  and  the 
other  arts.”  “The  ethical  code  is  the  high¬ 
est  social  product  of  men.  It  is  the  best  in¬ 
stitution  of  civilization.  It  is  not  a  restric¬ 
tion  and  a  limit  of  the  individual  but  it  pre¬ 
serves  his  freedom.  It  saves  society  from 
destruction.  The  individual  subordinates 
his  private  tastes  and  preferences  according 
to  dictates  of  society.  He  adopts  its  pre¬ 
scribed  forms.  This  makes  him  ethical  in 
the  true  sense.  It  expands  him.  The  school 
teaches  him  to  act  socially,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  individual  restriction  of  the  teacher 
but  as  a  member  of  the  greater  whole  and 
loyal  to  its  interests.”  Harris’s  highest 
type  of  the  ethical  code  was  Kant’s  categori¬ 
cal  imperative:  “Act  as  if  what  you  do  were 
that  which  should  be  done  by  everyone  at 
all  times.” 

Roberts  does  a  real  service  in  showing 
what  of  Harris’s  views  and  acts  have  proved 
unwise  in  the  light  of  later  studies  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  school  affairs.  “He  gave  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  social  life  of  the  school  as 
means  of  development.  The  modern  school 
emphasizes  the  value  of  all  the  activities  of 
the  children  as  the  basis  of  growth  of  all 
kinds,  mental,  physical,  and  moral.  Stan¬ 
dard  tests  have  discovered  many  things 


which  the  philosopher  of  the  previous  genera¬ 
tion  could  not  evolve.”  Harris  made  more 
of  the  substance  of  the  course  of  study  than 
the  best  teachers  of  today  are  willing  to 
do.  He  seems  to  have  relied  too  much  upon 
the  power  of  literature  or  art  by  themselves 
to  produce  the  results  or  desires.  “This  is 
the  danger  in  a  school  system  in  which 
teachers  are  selected  and  rated  by  the 
amount  of  information  of  book-learning 
they  possess.  The  large  number  of  facts 
which  tradition  has  included  under  the  term 
knowledge,  the  constant  demands  of  new  sub¬ 
jects  for  recognition,  have  resulted  in  over¬ 
loaded  courses  of  study  and  in  superficial 
teaching.  Since  1900  the  elaborate  elemen¬ 
tary  school  courses  in  English  History,  in 
algebra  as  related  to  arithmetic  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  heavy.  Superintendents  may 
formulate  aims  and  principles  as  a  basis  for  a 
curriculum;  they  may  see  the  desirability 
of  stating  the  course  in  terms  of  principles; 
but  when  the  various  members  of  the  school 
system  elaborate  these  ideas  into  term  plans 
and  monthly  plans  and  daily  plans  the  result 
is  a  conglomeration  of  facts  ‘too  numerous 
to  mention.’”  “Harris’s  worship  of  Hegel 
produced  conservatism.”  No  Hegelian  can 
be  a  revolutionist.  But  the  American 
school  system  was  intended  to  be  a  product 
of  a  great  Revolution,  a  means  of  continued 
progress.  “It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize 
Harris’s  plans  in  view  of  the  knowledge  of 
education  current  in  his  time,  but  the  great 
modern  movement  of  the  motor  aspect  of 
education,  of  putting  knowledge  to  use,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  circuit  of  im¬ 
pression  and  expression  for  a  complete  idea, 
of  the  whole  mind  acting  was  not  appreciated 
by  him.  Indeed,  even  in  those  days  Colonial 
Parker  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Doctor 
Harris  did.” 

Harris  appreciated  the  value  of  new  experi¬ 
ments  and  the  difficulties  attending  them. 
He  realized  that  only  five  per  cent  of  new  ex¬ 
periments,  succeed  but,  he  said:  “This  five 
per  cent  adds  enough  value  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent. 
It  is  experiment  that  keeps  alive  the  work 
of  education.”  He  made  much  of  vocal 
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music  in  the  course,  emphasizing  the  artistic 
and  content  aspect.  “Teach  beautiful  airs. 
Don’t  strangle  the  enjoyment  of  young 
children  by  too  much  notation.” 

His  conception  of  secondary  education 
was  narrower  than  is  now  prevalent.  “High 
School  does  not  in  any  adequate  man¬ 
ner  connect  the  intellect  with  the  will.  It 
does  not  convert  intellectual  conception  into 
rules  of  action.”  This  is  exactly  what  sec¬ 
ondary  education  should  and  can  do,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  majority  of  the  numerous 
works  issued  as  guides  to  this  field  since 
Harris’s  time.  Roberts  well  recognizes  this; 
“At  the  present  time  the  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  developing  tastes  and  feelings 
in  all  grades  of  the  school  and  of  turning  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  general  welfare  in¬ 
stead  of  into  personal  and  selfish  ends  is 
growing  but  is  still  inadequate.”  Harris 
opposed  emphasis  on  manual  work  of  any 
kind  which  tended  to  give  the  mind  a  special 
bent  in  any  one  direction  or  to  train  for 
special  vocations.  “There  are  five  hundred 
occupations,”  he  said,  “why  should  there 
not  be  a  course  for  each?” 

The  attitude  of  the  colleges  in  dominating 
the  work  of  the  lower  schools  and  in  refusing 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time  for  a  change 
of  their  own  courses  had  no  more  valiant 
opponent  than  Harris,  the  champion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  against  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  college  specialists.  “Inflexibility,” 
and  “inelasticity”  he  considered  the  chief 
diseases  of  the  higher  education:  “The  lower 
schools  are  more  progressive;  they  would  be 
more  so  than  they  are  but  for  the  domination 
of  the  colleges.”  At  the  convention  of 
American  school  superintendents  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  February  of  this  year  the  Harris 
mantle  was  worn  on  the  vigorous  shoulders 
of  superintendent  Frank  DeBoyaton,  of 
Ithaca  and  E.  G.  Doudna,  editor  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Journal  of  Education,  who,  speaking 
to  the  theme,  “The  blessings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,”  voiced  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  public  school  men  against  the 
intellectual  tyranny  of  an  outworn  scholas¬ 
ticism. 

Roberts’s  book  seems  to  me  a  necessity  to 


the  professional  library  of  every  American 
school  manager.  We  have  good  biographies 
of  Horace  Mann.  But  we  are  poverty- 
stricken  for  life-sketches  giving  the  opinions 
and  work  of  our  other  educational  pioneers. 
Harris  will  always  be  in  the  front  rank  of 
these.  In  the  contributions  which  make  up 
this  volume  Roberts  has  done  us  a  splendid 
service. 

Sprightliness  in  Teaching. — I  should  like 
to  go  to  school  if  I  could  have  Miss  Hawley 
as  my  English  teacher.  She  has  a  refreshing 
humor.  Her  book^  sparkles  with  it  and  is 
flavored  with  observations  which  only  one 
fond  of  children  could  make.  “It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  but  indisputable  fact  that  children  who 
feel  no  qualms  about  saying,  ‘I  don’t 
know,’  when  the  teacher  asks  a  question, 
feel  ashamed  to  make  the  same  reply  when 
the  questioner  is  one  of  their  own  number.” 
From  this  Miss  Hawley  works  out  a  delight¬ 
ful  outline  of  socialized  recitation.  “It  pre¬ 
vents  the  teacher  talking  too  much.  It  gives 
her  an  opportunity  to  observe  how  her 
charges  react  to  one  another  under  natural 
conditions.  She  sees  her  pupils  and  their 
needs  individually  rather  than  en  masse,  and 
can  help  them  more  intelligently.  She  feels 
less  nerve  strain  and  is  more  seldom  irrit¬ 
able.”  Questions,  plans,  the  class  as  a  club, 
programs  of  entertainment,  debating  for  fun, 
illustrative  materials,  current  events,  and 
other  helps  to  the  teaching  of  English  for 
children  of  junior  high  school  age  are  treated 
with  fascinating  interest.  “Appreciation 
of  poetry,  something  heartily  desired  and 
often  the  despair  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
teacher,  may  often  be  secured  by  writing 
equivalent  prose  ideas  between  the  lines  of 
the  poem.  Children  usually  declare  that 
they  do  not  like  poetry.  Hunting  for  mental 
pictures  to  illustrate  descriptive  lines  does 
make  children  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm.  They  see  more  in 
poetry  when  they  are  induced  to  do  this.” 
Miss  Hawley  finds  the  use  of  original  non¬ 
sense-rhymes  composed  by  pupils  a  great 

^Teaching  English  in  Junior  High  Schools^. HattibIL. 
Hawlby.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  142  pp. 
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help  along  the  road  to  the  appreciation  of 
finer  poetic  works.  Her  book  contains  a 
number  of  these  original  compositions. 

Its  purpose,  which  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
soberest  teacher  of  English,  is  to  help  the 
school  to  graduate  young  men  and  women 
with  a  habit  and  liking  for  reading,  convers¬ 
ing,  and  writing  in  an  admirable  manner. 
“The  junior-high-school  English  teacher,” 
she  says,  “has  three  functions:  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  the  best  things  in  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  music,  and  kindred  subjects;  to 
increase  the  power  of  expression  both  in 
speech  and  in  writing;  to  impress  on  the 
mind  a  knowledge  of  essential  fundamental 
facts  regarding  the  mother  tongue.”  “De¬ 
vices  should  be  deliberately  and  intention¬ 
ally  used  to  make  the  English  class  a  pleasant 
place  where  fun  is  to  be  had.  They  should 
not  be  overdone  or  take  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  class  time.  But  what  is  spent  in 
making  the  English  hour  joyous  is  not 
wasted,  if  pupils  come,  because  of  such 
activities,  to  look  forward  to  the  recitation 
and  to  take  part  in  it  willingly.”  “One  of 
the  most  successful  projects  leading  up  to 
appreciation  is  a  live  school  newspaper.” 
All  the  steps  for  this  successful  venture: 
news  writing,  advertisements,  pupils’  stories, 
the  issue  and  distribution  of  the  paper,  are 
covered  with  helpful  detail.  The  difference 
between  newspaper  English  and  literary 
English,  as  discovered  by  the  children,  leads 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  by  such  com¬ 
parisons  and  to  a  discrimination  between 
journalistic  writing  that  is  well  done  and  that 
which  bears  the  marks  of  ignorance  or 
haste. 

It  is  a  bright  little  book.  You  will  like  it. 

What  Do  You  Really  Know  about  Chil¬ 
dren? — When  I  come  to  put  my  newest  book 
on  child-study  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
shelf  I  marvel  and  rejoice  at  the  change  from 
the  older  volumes,  Perez  or  Adler,  thirty  or 
more  years  old,  which  change  is  notable  in 
this  bright  Psychology  of  the  Preschool 
Childy^  a  book  fresh  from  the  laboratory  of 

•The  Pcjrchologry  of  the  Preschool  Child: — Baldwin  and 
Stecher.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.  305  pp. 


the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Bird  Bald¬ 
win,  there  for  some  years  working  with  Lorle 
Stecher,  has  been  borrowing  a  flock  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  five  years  of  age  and  has  been 
putting  to  the  test,  “What  every  mother 
knows.”  What  is  the  result “What  every 
mother  knows,”  is  an  easy  phrase  to  justify 
some  of  the  most  frightful  stupidities  known 
to  man,  or  should  I  say,  woman.  For  cen¬ 
turies  keen  and  unemotional  observers  have 
been  studying  and  recording  facts  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  growth  of  colts,  calves,  squabs,  and 
vegetable  seedlings.  Now  we  are  getting  to 
summarize  facts  regarding  the  highest  form 
of  life  in  its  earlier  stages,  to  wit,  children. 
Baldwin  cannot  find  much  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  resulting  from  four  centuries  of  in¬ 
terest  in  very  young  children  shown  by 
educational  philosophers.  Parents  do  not 
usually  know  until  a  child  meets  the  tests  of 
school  life  whether  the  youngster  is  acceler¬ 
ated  or  retarded  or  average  in  mental  devel¬ 
opment.  Parents  and  relatives  are  prone 
to  think  that  most  of  the  tricks  of  babyhood 
are  manifestations  of  very  unusual  ability. 
This  is  because  it  is  not  known  to  them  at 
what  age  the  average  child  can  do  these 
things.  Gifted  children  are  frequently  un¬ 
known  as  to  their  abilities  because  their  adult 
friends  have  no  standards  by  which  to  judge 
very  young  children’s  accomplishments.  An 
adviser  asked  to  suggest  means  by  which  a 
family  may  adopt  a  particular  kind  of  child 
has  few  criteria  beyond  common  sense  to 
help  him  get  for  the  prospective  parents  a 
child  of  average  physical  and  mental  devel¬ 
opment.  If  a  little  child  is  clean,  nicely 
dressed,  and  reasonably  active,  he  usually 
passes  for  healthy  and  bright.  This  book 
aims  to  give  to  psychologists,  physicians, 
welfare-workers,  teachers,  and  parents  an 
insight  into  the  physical,  mental,  and  social 
growth  of  a  group  of  normal  and  superior 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six 
years.  It  is  based  upon  dally  records  of 
observation  of  children,  the  records  covering 
from  one  to  three  years  and  covering  scienti¬ 
fic  measurements.  It  is  the  first  work  of 
scientific  information,  of  tentative  standards, 
for  the  measurement  of  pre-school  children. 
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If  at  the  present  time  any  one  conclusion 
stands  out  more  clearly  than  others,  it  is  that 
the  policy  of  letting  the  child  “just  grow” 
to  the  conventional  age  of  school  entrance 
must  give  way  to  a  definite  program  of 
awakening  in  children  before  the  school  age 
wholesome  interests  and  attitudes,  insuring 
normal  growth.  The  influences  that  operate 
during  these  early  years  probably  give  a 
permanent  set  to  the  child’s  character  and 
disposition  by  the  time  it  enters  school. 

Many  of  the  common  beliefs  regarding 
childhood’s  dispositions  are  overthrown  by 
the  careful  observations  made  in  the  Iowa 
Welfare  Research  Laboratory.  For  instance 
the  common  opinion  that  the  child  is  an 
individualist  up  to  six  years  of  age  is  upset 
by  the  numerous  records — and  they  are 
given  here  in  a  most  interesting  form — 
showing  how  quickly  the  Iowa  children  ad¬ 
justed  themselves  to  group  life  in  the  welfare 
kindergarten  and  classroom.  The  tests 
employed,  which  are  described  in  detail,  can 
be  used  to  train  children  in  the  abilities 
tested.  Practice  makes  such  an  enormous 
effect  on  these  abilities  in  young  children  as 
to  lead  to  the  fair  conclusion  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  differences  noted  by  the  time 
the  child  gets  to  school  have  been  due  to 
home  training.  The  belief  of  some  parents 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  teach  the  very  little 
children  is  shown  to  be  unfounded.  Chil¬ 
dren  two  years  of  age  play  together  in  the 
welfare  station  in  groups;  they  enjoy  daily 
periods  of  a  simple  educational  program; 
they  gain  in  self  control  and  in  emotional 
stability  when  given  some  real  work  instead 
of  idling,  they  learn  to  appreciate  really  good 
music  and  the  better  kind  of  stories. 

As  a  result  of  studies  like  this,  kindergar¬ 
ten  management  is  undergoing  a  tremendous 
change  which  will  be  hastened  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  younger  groups  of  children.  The 
authors  are  confident  that  within  a  few  years 
the  kindergarten  will  be  divided  into  several 
sections,  one  composed  of  older  children 
engaged  on  projects  directly  preparatory  for 
primary  work,  the  others  in  exercises  such  as 
this  laboratory  has  developed.  “It  is  not 
too  visionary  to  prophesy  that  ultimately 


every  school  which  now  has  a  kindergarten 
will  make  provision  for  even  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  The  little  child  requires  social  contact 
with  other  children.  The  school  child  no 
longer  recites  to  his  teacher  but  shares  with 
his  classmates  the  information  discovered 
from  study.  The  child  tells  a  story  or  sings 
a  song  for  the  entertainment  of  his  play¬ 
mates,  not  for  the  completion  of  a  disagree¬ 
able  task.” 

There  are  chapters  on  Interest,  Physical 
Growth,  Mental  Developments,  Daily  Pro¬ 
gram,  Education  Activities,  Social  Training, 
and  there  is  a  fine  list  of  Children’s  Stories. 
There  are  Songs,  Musical  Records  and  a 
Table  of  Materials  and  Apparatus,  Sets  of 
Measurements  and  Studies.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  comprehensive  index. 

Delight  in  Reading. — Mr.  Pritchard  says, 
half  way  through  his  comforting  book,^ 
“The  man  who  ordinarily  scorns  poetry  finds 
that  when  he  requires  solace,  solace  is  not 
forthcoming.”  If  you  happen  to  be  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  schools  of  the  disciplinary  epoch 
it  must  surprise  and  relieve  you  to  find  how 
many  teachers  of  English  nowadays  are 
human,  howmany  enjoy  literature,  how  many 
teach  it  for  pure  pleasure,  rather  than  for 
drill.  Mr.  Pritchard’s  intimation  of  the 
difference  between  a  poet  and  the  most  of 
us  is  good.  “A  vivid  thought  will  flash 
through  the  mind.  It  is  intense.  It  cla¬ 
mors  for  expression.  With  most  of  us  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  We  haven’t  the  language. 
As  these  inspirations  come,  they  go.  The 
poet  is  one  who  is  able  to  catch  the  brilliant 
flash  and  to  fix  it  by  words  so  beautiful  that 
it  remains  a  joy  forever.”  He  does  not  say 
that  skilful  teaching  can  make  a  poet,  an 
artist  with  this  superb  power.  But  he  does 
remind  us  that  the  teacher  of  literature  can 
equip  us  to  find  delight,  solace,  comfort,  ex¬ 
pression,  where  we  need  it.  The  current  of 
this  pleasant  book  runs  through  the  forms, 
adornments,  charms  and  powers  of  literature. 
Mr.  Pritchard  talks  entertainingly  of  all 
these  things  as  a  human  art  professor  would 

‘Training'  in  Literary  Appreciation. — F.  H.  Pritchakd. 
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deepen  your  appreciation  of  pictures.  He 
holds  definitions  lightly: “Literature, like  life, 
is  not  to  be  defined.  It  defies  the  foot  rule. 
To  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  science  is  failure.’* 

The  abandonment  of  early  analyses  of 
literary  beauties  came  about  because  of  the 
classificatory  mania  of  teachers.  They 
bored  the  student  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
a  desire  for  literary  satisfaction.  The  aver¬ 
age  reader  of  today  wants  to  get  more  out  of 
reading  than  he  does.  Pritchard’s  volume 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  need  can 
be  filled.  It  is  a  book  inspiring  both  to 
teacher  and  reader. 

Something  You  Need:  Civic  Medicine^  Easy 
to  Take. — “To  know  the  problems  of  demo¬ 
cracy,”  said  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  to  school 
superintendents  gathered  in  Cleveland,  “is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  business  of 
the  American  public  school  teacher.”  Uni¬ 
versally  admitted,  of  course.  The  origin  of 
the  public-school  system  was  the  proposition 
that  by  education  the  democracy  would  pre¬ 
serve  itself.  Universally  practiced.?  Alas, 
no!  I  have  been  looking  in  the  daily  pro¬ 
grams  of  public  schools.  There  are  problems 
of  dressmaking  a-plenty  but,  shocking  as  it 
is,  I  find  hundreds  of  high-school  teachers 
who  not  only  have  no  ideas  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  democracy  but  who  do 
not  even  have  the  ability  to  make  a  list  of 
problems  of  democracy.  Worse  yet;  they 
are  not  interested  in  problems  of  democracy. 

I  am  not.  I  am  like  a  doctor  called  upon  to 


cure  a  sick  man  when  I  care  nothing  about 
him  and  know  nothing  about  diseases  or  ^ 
their  cures.  So  long  as  institutions  prepar-  ^ 
ing  us  to  teach  omit  the  main  objective  ^ 
— political  efficiency — we  teachers  and  school 
managers,  with  our  minds  full  of  every  sort  ' 
of  professional  ideas  except  the  main  ones 
needed  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  greatest  obli¬ 
gation  will  continue  to  be  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  anomaly  of  these  anomalous  times. 

With  what  I  call  my  mind  warped  by  my  ' 
education  toward  the  scholarly  avocations  | 
with  which  my  teachers  got  me  employed  I  j 
have  to  take  up  public  problems  as  a  dis-  J 
agreeable  duty.  But  I  have  just  read  a  little  '] 
book^  that  I  can  understand  and  that  is  inter-  ^ 
esting.  It  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  i 
capital  and  labor.  Robert  Brookings  writes  it. 

He  was  a  manufacturer  with  an  educational 
appetite.  He  served  St.  Louis  as  president 
of  the  Washington  University  Corporation. 

What  do  you  think  of  this.?  “The  im¬ 
provement  of  the  workers  will  not  come  by  | 
limiting  but  by  increasing  production.”  f 
Anyone  can  say  that.  But  you  can  follow 
Brookings  through  a  few  pages  of  easy  read¬ 
ing  and  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  the  rea¬ 
soning  than  from  the  prettiest  geometry 
demonstration  you  ever  delivered,  because 
the  conclusion  matters  much.  You  can 
read  this  book  at  a  sitting.  It  is  a  1925  book.  I 
It  is  not  written  for  schools  but  for  citizens. 
Making  citizens  is  your  business. 

‘Industrial  Ownership,  Its  Economic  and  Social  Signif¬ 
icance. — Robert  S.  Brookings,  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y. 
los  pp. 
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